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OH STRIKE THE LUTE, LADY! 


Oh strike the lute, lady! the wildness that clings 
To my spirit grows tame, when I listen to thee; 
*Tis music alone that can open the springs 
Of this dark frozen bosom: sing, lady, to me! 
That song—oh! how well I remember the strain, 
When it stole on me first from the lips that are cold,— 
Those lips, that can never breathe music again, 
Or tell me to love, as they ofttimes have told. 


Oh strike the lute, Jady! but wake not the strings, 
To the soft lay of love, or the light note of joy: 
Some sweet sabbath air, that to memory brings 
The home and the friends that I left when a boy. 
Thus beguiled let me sit; thus, in fancy, behold 
The loved and the loving ones still at my side ; 
And forget the long years, that in darkness have rolled, 
Since those /oved and those loving ones faded and died. 





THE MAID OF MALAHIDE.* | 
A BALLAD. 
By Mrs. Crawford. 
The dark-eyed maid of Malahide 
Her silken bodice laced, 
And on her brow with virgin pride, 
The bridal chaplet placed : 
Her heart is beating high, her cheek 
Is flushed with rosy shame, 
As laughing bridemaids slily speak | 
The gallant bridegroom's name. | 


The dark-eyed maid of Malahide } 
Before the altar stands, 

And Galtrim claims his blushing bride, 
From pure and holy hands ;— 

But hark! what fearful sounds are those ? 
“To arms ! to arms!” they cry ;— 

The bride’s sweet cheek no longer glows, 
Fear sits in that young eye. 


The gallants all are must’ring now, 
The bridegroom’s helm is on ; 


| did not pick it. 


| will allow any one to take a note, I willsoon prove my respectability. 


losing sight of the carriage, I hastened on, when I heard a ery of “ Stop him, 
stop him!” ** Stop him,” cried I, also, referring to the gentleman in black in 
the carriage. 

“That won't do,” cried a man, seizing me by the collar; “I know a trick 
worth two of that.” 

«Let me go,” roared I, struggling ; but he only held me the faster. I tussled 
with the man until my coat and shirt were torn, but in vain; the crowd now 
assembled, and I was fast. The fact was, that a pickpocket had been exercising 
his vocation at the time that I was running past, and from my haste, and loss of , 
my hat, I was supposed to be the criminal. The police took charge of me—I 
pleaded innocence in vain, and I was dragged before the magistrate, at Marl- 
borough Street. My appearance, the disorder of my dress, my coat and shirt in 
ribbons, with no hat, were certainly not at all in my favour, when I made my 
appearance, led in by two Bow Street officers. ! 

“Who have we here !” inquired the magistrate. | 

“A pickpocket, sir,” replied they. 

‘Ah! one of the swell mob,” replied he. ‘‘ Are there any witnesses !” | 

“Yes, sir,” replied a young man, coming forward. “ I was walking up Bond | 
Street, when I felt a tug at my pocket, and when I turned round, this chap was 
running away.” | 

‘**Can you swear to his person ?” 

There were plenty to swear that I was the person who ran away. 
have you any thing to offer in your defence?” said the magistrate. 


** Now, sir, | 


“ Yes, sir,” replied I; “I certainly was running down the street ; and it may 


be, for all I know or care. that this person’s pocket may have been picked—but I | 
I am a gentleman.” | 

* All your fraternity lay claim to gentility,”’ replied the magistrate ; ‘* perhaps 
you will state why you were running down the street.” 
“Twas running after a carriage, sir, that I might speak to the person inside of 


” 
‘* Pray who was the person inside !” 
“T do not know, sir.” | 
“Why should you run after a person you do not knew.” | 
“It was because of his nose.” 

“His nose?” replied the magistrate angrily. 
me, sir! 


it. 


“Do you think to trifle with 
You shall now follow your own noge to prison. Make out his com- 


| mittal.’” 


“ As you please, sir,” replied I; ‘* but still I have told you the truth; if you 
I ask it in 
common justice.” 

“ Be it so,” replied the magistrate ; “let him sit down within the bar till the 
answer comes.” 

In Jess than an hour, my note to Major Carbonnell was answered by his 


One look, upon that wreathed brow, 
One kiss, and he is gone ! 
The feast is spread ; but many a knight, 


That should have graced that hall, 
Will sleep anon, in cold moonlight, 
Beneath a gory pall. 


The garlands, bright with rainbow dyes, ° 
In gay festoons are hung, 
The starry lamps outshine the skies, 
The golden harps are strung ; 
But she, the moving spring of all, 
Hath sympathy with none 
That meet in that old festive hall ;— 
And now the feast’s begun. 


Hark, to the clang of arms! is’t he, 
The bridegroom chief, returned, 


| trate, while Timothy asked the officers in an angry tone, what they had been 
| doing to his master. This rather surprised them, but both they and the magis- 
| trate were much surprised when the major asserted that I was his most particular 
| friend, Mr. Newland, who possessed £10,000 per annum, and who was as well 
known in fashionable society, as any young man of fortune about town. The 
magistrate explained what had passed, and asked the major if I was not a little 
deranged ; but the major, who perceived what was the cause of my strange 
behaviour, told him that somebody had insulted me, and that I was very anxious 
to lay hold of the person, who had avoided me, and who must have been in that 
carriage. 

“Tam afraid, that after your explanation, Major Carbonnell, I must, as a 
magistrate, bind over your friend, Mr. Newland, to keep the peace.” 

To this I consented, the major and Timothy being taken as recognizances, 
and then I was permitted to depart. ‘The Major sent for a hackney coach, and 
when we were going home he pointed out to me the folly of my conduct, and 
received my proinise to be more careful for the future. Thus did this affair end, 
and for a short time I was more careful in my appearance, and not so very 
anxious to look into carriages; still, however, the idea haunted me, and I was 





Crowned with the wreath of victory, 
By his good weapon earned ? | 
Victorious bands indeed return ; | 
But on their shields they bear | 
The laurelled chief, and melt, though stern, | 
At that young bride’s despair. | 

{ 

| 


“ Take—take the roses from my brow, 
The jewels from my waist ;— 
I have no need of such things now :” 
And then her cheek she placed 
Close to his dead cold cheek, and wept, 
As one may wildly weep, ‘ 
When the /ast hope the heart had kept 
Lies buried in the deep. 


Long years Have passed, since that young bride 
Bewailed her widow’d doom ; 
The holy walls of Malahide 
Still shrine her marble tomb ; 
And sculpture there has sought to prove, 
With rude essay of art, 
What form she wore in life, whose love 
Did grace her woman's heart. | 
* In the church of Malahide, in Ireland, are the tomb and effigy of the Lady Maud | 
Plunkett, sister of the first Lord Dunsany, of whom it is recorded that “ she was | 
maid, wife, and widow, in one day.” Her first husband, Hussy, Baron of Galtrim, | 
was called from the altar to head ‘*a hosting of the English against the [rishry,” and | 


was brought back to the bridal banquet a corpse upon the shields of his followers.— | 
Fifteenth Century. 





JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.’ 
Continued from the Albion of March 28. 

And as I lay in bed, thinking that I was now nearly twenty years old, and had 
hot yet made any discovery, my heart sank within me. My monomania returned 
with redoubled force, and I resolved to renew my search with vigour. So I told | 

imothy the next morning, when he came into my room, but from him I re- | 
ceived little consolation ; he advised me to look out for a good match in a rich 
wife, and leave time to develope the mystery of my birth ; pointing out the little | 
chance I ever had of success. ‘Town was not full, the season had hardly com- | 
menced, and we had few invitations or visits to distract my thoughts from their | 
object. My leg became so painful, that for a week I was on the sofa, Timothy | 
every day going out to ascertain if he could find the person whom he had seen 
Tesembling me, and every evening returning without success. I became melancholy 
and nervous. Carbonnell could not imagine what was the matter with me. At | 


last I was able to walk, and I sallied forth, perambulatiag, or rather running | 
through stre 


| that I had at last gained the object of my search. 


often very melancholy. It was about a month afterwards, that I was sauntering 
with the major, who now considered me to be insane upon that point, and who 
would seldom allow me to go out without him, when I again perceived the same 


| carriage, with the gentleman inside as before. 


* There he is, major,” cried I. 
“There is who?” replied he. 
“The man so like my father.” 

“* What, in that carriage’ that is the Bishop of E———, my good fellow. 
What a strange idea you have in your head, Newland ; it almost amounts to 
madness. Do not be staring in that way—come along.” 

Still my head was turned quite round, looking at the carriage after it had passed, 
till it was out of sight; but I knew who the party was, and for the time I was 
satisfied, as I determined to find out his address, and call upon him. I narrated 
to Timothy what had occurred, and referring to the Red Book, I looked out the 
bishop’s town address, and the next day after breakfast, having arranged my 
toilet with the utmost precision, I made an excuse to the major, and set off to 
Portland Place. My hand trembled as I knocked at the door. It was opened. 
I sent in my eard, requesting the honour of an audience with his lordship. After 
waiting a few minutes in an ante-room, I was ushered in. 


you alone !” 

“ This gentleman is my secretary, sir, but if you wish it, certainly, for although 
he is my confidant, I have no right to insist that he shall be yours. Mr. Temple, 
will you oblige me, by going up stairs for a little while.” 

The secretary quitted the room, the bishop pointed to a chair, and I sat down. 
I looked him earnestly in the face—the nose was exact, and I imagined that 
even in the other features I could distinguish a resemblance. I was satisfied 
«| believe, sir,”’ observed I, 
“that you will acknowledge, that in the heat and impetuosity of youth we often 
rush into hasty and improvident connexions.” 

I paused, with my eyes fixed upon his. ‘“ Very true, my young sir; and when 


we do we are ashamed, and repent of them afterwards,” replied the bishop, rather | 


astonished. 

“T grant that, sir,’ replied I; “ but at the same time, we must feel that we 
must abide by the results, however unpleasant.” 

‘** When we do wrong, Mr. Newland,” replied the hishop, first looking at my 
card, and then upon me, “ we find that we are not only to be punished in the 
next world, but suffer for it also in this. TI trust you have no reason for such 
suffering ?” 

** Unfortunately, the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children, and, in 
that view, I may say that I have suffered.”’ 

‘* My dear sir,” replied the bishop, “I trust you will excuse me, when I say, 


that my time is rather valuable; if you have any thing of importance to com- | 


municate—any thing upon which you would ask my advice—for assistance you 
do not appear to require, do me the favour to proceed at once to the point.” 
“T will, sir, be as concise as the matter will admit of. Allow me, then, to ask 


‘* My lord,” said I, in 
| a flurried manner, “ will you allow me to have a few minutes’ conversation with | 


“It is many years,” replied the bishop, putting bis handkerchief up to his 
eyes. 

“* Answer me, now, sir ;—did you not desert him?” 

‘No, no!” replied the bishop. ‘It is strange that you should appear to know 
so much about the matter, Mr. Newland, as you could have hardly been born. 
I was poor then—very poor; but although I could ill afford it, he bad £50 from 
me.” 

‘* But sir,” replied I, much agitated ; “‘ why have you not reclaimed him.” 

**T would have reclaimed him, Mr. Newland—but what could I do—he was 
not to be reclaimed ; and now—he is lost for ever.” 

“Surely, sir, in your present affluence, you must wish to see him again?” 

**He died, and I trust he has gone to heaven,” replied the bishop, covering up 
his face. 

** No, sir,”’ replied I, throwing myself on my knees before him, “he did not 
die, here he is at your feet, to ask your blessing.” 

The bishop sprang from his chair. ‘* What does this mean, sir?” said he with 
astonishment. ‘ You my son!” 

“ Yes, reverend father—your son; who, with £50 you left 

* On the top of the Portsmouth coach !” 

‘No, sir, in the basket.” 

‘*My son! sir,—impossible ; he died in the hospital.” 

“No, sir, he has come out of the hospital,” replied I; “and as you perceive, 
safe and well.” 

‘* Either, sir, this must be some strange mistake, or you must be trifling with 
me,” replied his lordship ; * for, sir, I was at his death-bed, and followed him to 

his grave.” 

** Are you sure of that, sir?” replied I, starting up with amazement. 

“1 wish that I was not, sir—for I am now childless; but pray, sir, who, and 
what are you, who know so much of my former life, and would have thus im- 
posed upon me 2” 

‘‘Imposed upon you, sir!” replied I, perceiving that I wasin error. ‘“ Alas! 
I would do no such thing. WhoamI? Iam a young man who is in search of 
his father. Your face, and especially your nose, so resembled mine, that I made 
sure that I had succeeded. Pity me, sir—pity me,”’ continued I, covering up my 
face with my hands. 

The bishop, perceiving that there was but little of the impostor in my appear- 
ance, and that I was much affected, allowed a short time for me to recover my- 

| self, and then entered into an explanation. When a curate, he had had an only 
| son, very wild, who would go to sea in spite of his remonstrances. He saw him 
depart by the Portsmouth coach, and gave him the sum mentioned. His son re- 
ceived a mortal wound in action, and was sent to the Plymouth hospital, where 
he died. I then entered into my explanation in a few concise sentences, and 
with a heart beating with disappointment, took my leave. The bishop shook 


” 





| appearance in person, followed by Timothy. Carbonnell walked up to the magis- hands with me as I quitted the room, and wished me better success at my next 


application. 

I went home almost in despair Timothy consoled me as well as he could, 
and advised me to go as much as possible into society, as the most likely chance 
of obtaining my wish, not that he considered there was any chance, but he 
| thought that amusement would restore me to my usual spirits. ‘I will go 
| and visit little Fleta,” replied I, *‘ for a few days; the sight of her will do me 

more good than anything else.” And the next day I set off to the town of . 
| where I found the dear little girl, much grown, and muchimproved. I remained 
| with her for a week, walking with her in the country, amusing her, and amused 
myself with our conversation. At the close of the week I bade her farewell, 
| and returned to the major’s lodgings. 

I was astonished to find him in deep mourning. 

said I, inquiringly, ‘‘ 1 hope no severe loss *”’ 

‘* Nay, my dear Newland, I should be a hypocrite if I said so; for there never 

was amore merry mourner, and that’s the truth of it. Mr. M——, who, you 

know, stood between me and the peerage, has been drowned in the Rhone; I 

now have a squeak for it. His wife has one daughter, and is encemnte. Should 
the child prove a.boy, I am done for, but if a girl, I must then come into the 
| barony, and £15,000 per annum. However, I’ve hedged pretty handsomely.” 

“ How do you mean !” zd? 
| « Why they say that when a woman commences with girls, she generally goes 
| on, and the odds are two to one that Mrs. M has agirl. I have taken the 
| odds at the clubs to the amount of £15,000 ; so if it be a girl I shall have to 
| pay that out of my £15,000 per annum, as soon as I fall into it; if it is a boy, 
| and I’m floored, I shall pocket £30,000 by way of consolation for the disap- 
| pointment. They are all good men.” 

“Yes, but they know you never pay.” 

“They know I never do now, because I have no money; but they know I 

| will pay if I come into the estate; and so I will, most honourably, besides a few 

| more thousands that I have in my book.” : 

| “J congratulate you, with all my heart, major. 

| B——?” 

| “TT have just been examining the peerage—he is sixty-two; but he is very 
fresh and hearty, and may live a long while yet. By-the-by, Newland, I com- 

| mitted a great error last night at the club. I played pretty high, and lost a 

| great deal of money.” 

“ That is unfortunate.” ; 

“That was not the error; I actually paid all my losings, Newland, and it has 
| reduced the stock amazingly. I lost £750. I know I ought not to have paid 
away your money, but the fact was, as I was hedging, it would not de not to 
| have paid, as I could not have made up my book as I wished. It is, however, 

| only waiting a few weeks, till Mrs. M — decides my fate, and then, either 

| one way or the other, I shall have money enough. If your people wont give 

you any more till you are of age, why we must send toa little friend of mine, 

| that’s all, and you shall borrow for both of us.” ' 

“ Borrow !” replied I, not much liking the idea; “ they will never lend me 

money.” ’ 

|  Won’t they,” replied the major; ‘no fear of that. Your signature, and 

| my introduction, will be quite sufficient.” Pie, 

We had better try to do without it, major ; I do not much like it. 

“ Well, if we can, we will; but I have not fifty pounds left in my desk ; how 

| much have you?” a% ; 

“About twenty,” replied I, in despair at this intelligence ; “ but I think 
_there is a small sui left at the banker's; I will go and see.” I took up my 
| hat and set off, to ascertain what funds we might have in store. 
| I must say, that I was much annoyed at this intelligence. The money- 
| lenders would not be satisfied unless they knew where my estates were, and 
| had examined the will at Doctors’ Commons ; then all would be exposed to the 
| major, and I should be considered by him as an impostor I walked down Pall 
| Mall in a very unhappy mood, so deep in thought, that I ran against a lady, who 
| was stepping out of her carriage at a fashionable shop. She turned round, and 
| | was making my best apologies to 4 very handsome woman, when her ear-rings 
| caught my attention. They were of alternate coral and gold, and the fac simile 
| in make to the chain given by Nattée to Fleta. During my last visit, I had 








“My dear Carbonnell,” 





| 
} 
| 


How old is the present Lord 





et after street, looking into every carriage, so as to occasion surprise | you a few questions, and I trust to your honour, and the dignity of your profes- | often had the chain in my hand, and particularly marked the workmanship. To 


to the occupants, who believed me mad ; my dress and person were disordered, | sion, for a candid answer. Did you not marry a young woman early in life? and | make more sure, 1 followed her into the shop, and stood behind her, carefully 


ed es become indifferent to it, and Timothy himself believed that I was going 
the co oe At last, after we had been in town about five weeks, I saw | 
painted in whol my search, seated in a carriage, of a dark brown colour, arms 
ies oat n a ae sO as not to be distinguished but at a near approach , his hat 
pond J an is sat upright and formally “That is he!” ejaculated I, and 
pro = alter the carriage. “It is the nose,” cried I, as I ran down the 
» knocking every one to the right and left. 1 lost my hat, but fearful of 


were you not very much pressed in your circumstances ?” 

The Bishop stared. * Really, Mr. Newland, it is a strange question, and I 
cannot imagine to what it may lead, but still I will answer it. I did marry early 
in life, and I was at that time not in very affluent circumstances.” 

“You had a child by that marriage—your eldest born—a boy ’”’ 

“That is also true, Mr. Newland,” replied the bishop, gravely. 


examining them, as she locked over a quantity of laces. There could be no 
doubt, I waited till the lady rose to go away, and then addressed the shopman, 
asking the lady’s name. He did not know—she was a stranger; but perhaps 
Mr. H , the master did, and he went back to ask the question. Mr. H- 
| being at that moment busy, the man stayed so long, that I heard the carriage 


| drive off. Fearful of losing sight of the lady, I took to my heels, and ran out 








‘* How long is it since you have seen him?” | of the shop. My sudden flight from the counter, covered with lace, made them 
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imagine that I had stolen some, and they cried out, “ Stop thief,” as loud as | war looked for all the world like a big barber’s shop, with the masts as barbers 


all the time you could have heard a pin drop. I will do them or the crew the 
credit to say that I never saw a brig got under way more handsomely jn 


sigs . . a ; i it w te beau- 
they could, springing over the counter, and pursuing me as I pursued the car- a in eae. or we a and _ a line, An teenidd down | life. Ihad no conception they could have got the anchor up so speedily.” my 
: i , ails as well as heads; those same ta g . . 
riage, which was driven at a rapid pace. __ | tiful to see the row of tails as we ; F eg ey ” +. whe cocina 
A man perceiving me running, and others, without their hats, following, with | behind to the waistband of the trowsers, as perpendicular as a deep-sea lead. ‘Anchor up,” groaned Hause ; “ why, there—there is the anchor, cable and 


the cries of “ Stop thief,” put out his leg, and I fell on the pavement, the blood 
rushing in torrents from my nose. I was seized, roughly handled, and again 
handed over to the police, who carried me before the same magistrate in Marl- 
borough Street. 

“What is this ?’? demanded the magistrate. 

‘A shoplifter, your worship.” 

“Tam not, sir,” replied I; ‘you know me well enough, I am Mr. New- 
land.” 

“Mr. Newland!” replied the magistrate, suspiciously ; “this is strange, a 
second time to appear before me upon such a charge.” 

** And just as innocent as before, sir.” 

* You'll excuse me, sir, but I must have my suspicions this time. Where is 
the evidence !” 

The people of the shop then came forward, and stated what had occurred. 
** Let him be searched,” said the magistrate 

I was searched, but nothing was found upon me. ‘Are you satisfied now, 
sir!” inquired I. 


“By no means. Let the people go back and look over their laces, and see if 


any are missing ; in the mean time I shall detain you, for it is very easy to get 
rid of a small article, such as lace, when you are caught.” 

The men went away, and-[ wrote a note to Major Carbonnell, requesting his 
attendance. He arrived at the same time as the shopman, and I told him what 
had happened. ‘The shopman declared that the stock was not correct; as far 
as they could judge, there were two pieces of lace missing. 

“If so, I did not take them,” replied I. 

“Upon my honour, Mr. B ,»’ said the major, to the magistrate, ‘it is 
very hard for a gentleman to be treated in this manner. This is the second 
time that I have been sent for to vouch for his respectability.” 

“ Very true, sir,”’ replied the magistrate; ‘“but‘allow me to ask Mr. New- 
land, as he calls himself, what induced him to follow a lady into the shop?” 

‘*‘ Her ear-rings,’’ replied | 

‘Her ear-rings ! why sir, the last time you were brought before me, you 
said it was after a gentleman’s nose—now it appears you were attracted by a 
lady’s ears; and pray, sir, what induced you to run out of the shop?” 

“Because I wanted particularly to inquire about her ear-rings, sir.” 

‘“*] cannot understand these paltry excuses ; there are, it appears, two pieces 
of lace missing. I must remand you for further examination, sir; and you also, 
sir,” said the magistrate, to Major Carbonnell; “for if he is a swindler, you 
must be an accomplice.” 

* Sir,” replied Major Carbonnell. sneeringly, ‘* you are certainly a very good 
judge of a gentleman, when you happen by accident to be in his company. With 
your leave, I will send a note to another confederate.” 

The major then wrote a note to Lord Windermear, which he despatched by 
Timothy, who, hearing I was in trouble, had accompanied the major. And 
while he was away, the major and I sat down, he giving himself all manner of 
airs, much to the annoyance of the magistrate, who at last threatened to com- 
mit him immediately. ‘ You'll repent this,”’ replied the major, who perceived 
Lord Windermear coming in. 

“You shall repent it, sir, by God,” cried the magistrate, in a great passion. 

‘“* Put five shillings in the box for swearing, Mr. B——. You fine other 
people,” said the major. “ Here is my other confederate, Lord Windermear.’ 

** Carbonnell,” said Lord Windermear, ** what is all this?” 

“Nothing, my lord, except that our frend Newland is taken up for shoplifting, 
because he thought proper to run after a pretty woman’s carriage ; and I am ac- 
cused by his worship of being his confederate. I could forgive his suspicions of 
Mr. Newland in that plight ; but as for his taking me for one of the swell mob, 
it proves a great deficiency of judgment; perhaps he will commit your lordship 
also, as he may not be aware that your lordship’s person is above caption.” 

“IT can assure you, sir,” said Lord Windermear, proudly, ‘ that this is my rela- 
tive, Major Carbonnell, and the other is my friend, Mr. Newland. I will bail 
them for any sum you please.” 

The magistrate felt astonished and annoyed, for, after all, he had only done 
his duty. Before he could reply, a man came from the shop to say that the laces 
had been found all right. Lord Windermear then took me aside, and I narrated 
what had happened. He recollected the story of Fleta in my narrative of my 
life, and felt that I was right in trying to find out who the lady was. The magis- 
trate now apologized for the detention, but explained to his lordship how I had 
before made my appearance upon another charge, and with a low bow we were 
dismissed. 

‘“*My dear Mr. Newland,” said his Lordship, “I trast that this will be a warn- 
ing to you, not to run after other people’s noses and ear-rings ; at the same 
time, I will certainly keep a look out for those very ear-rings myself. Major, I 
wish you a good morning.” 

His lordship then shook us both by the hand, and saying that he should be 
glad to see more of me than he latterly had done, stepped into his carriage and 
drove off. 

“What the devil did his lordship mean about ear-rings, Newland?” in- 
quired the major. 

“T told him that I was examining the lady’s ear-rings, as very remarkable,” 
replied I. 

“You apppear to be able to deceive every body but me, my good fellow. I 
know that you were examining the lady herself.” I left the major in his error, 
by making no reply. 

When I came down to breakfast the next morning, the major said, “ My dear 
Newland, I have taken the liberty of requesting a very old friend of mine to come 
and meet you this morning. I will not disguise from you that it is Emmanuel, 
the money-lender. Money you must have until my affairs are decided one way 
or the other; and, in this instance, I will most faithfully repay the sum borrowed, 
as soon as I receive the amount of my bets, or am certain of succeeding to the 
title, which is one and the same thing.” 

I bit my lips, for I was not a little annoyed ; but what could be done? I must 
have confessed either my real situation to the major, or have appeared to raise 
scruples, which, as the supposed heir to a large fortune, would have appeared 
to him to be very frivolous. I thought it better to let the affair take its chance. 
Well,” replied I, “if it must be, it must be ; but it shall be on my own terms.” 

“ Nay,” observed the major, “ there is no fear but that he will consent, and 
without any trouble.” 

After a moment’s reflection I went up stairs, and rang for Timothy. “Tim,” 
said I, * hear me; I now make you a solemn promise, on my honour as a gen- 
tleman, that I will never borrow money upon interest, and until you release me 
from it, I shall adhere to my word.” 

* Very well, sir,” replied Timothy ; “I guess your reason for so doing, and I 
expect you will keep your word Is that all?” 

“Yes; now you may take up the urn.”—[ To be continued. | 


—~——- 


THE IRISH COXSWAIN’S TALE. 


“Come, Jerry O'Sullivan, its your time now,” said one of the forecastlemen 
of the Endymion, who had just wound up his own yarn, “so haul up your junk, 
unlay, and draw as fast as you can. You have just one bell left fur your allow- 
ance, 80 give us something that will last exactly that time and no longer; so 
that the ‘starboard watch ahoy’ of Bill Temple, the boatswain’s mate may tail 
on to the tail of your tale.” 

“ By the powers, Barney, but these tales of yours remind me of a very hand- 
some fail of my own, and thereby hangs a fale; for of that tale I had as much 
reason to be proud as a dog with two /ai/s.”’ 

“Murder! O'Sullivan; but how you’re boddering my head wid your tails,” 
cried another Irishman. ‘ Why don’t you begin at the beginning, as the world 
did when it was created.” 

“‘Heave and pull there, O'Connell, you bog trotter, and let O'Sullivan spin 
his yarn,” said the captain of the forecastle. 

“ O'Connell’s not very wrong, any how,” said O'Sullivan, “in saying that 
every thing must have a beginning, so must my tale, and so had my pig-tail ; like 
the pig in my father’s cabin, which is the best part of the consarn, when the 
landlord calls for his rint, so my tale principally depends upon my pig-tail, and 

there would be very little in it if it wasn’t for that same. 

Di. don't know why pig-tails have become so scarce now a-days in his majes- 
ty’s service, unless it is that they’ve been all cut off: but this is sartain, that 
you see the tail of a comet in the sky, as often as you do a good pig-tail on board 
of a man of war. I don’t mean to assert that the whole virtue and strength of 
a seaman, hike Sampson of old, consists in his pig-tail ; but this I do say, that in 
losing our tails, we lost half our allowance of grog. which is half our strength, at 
all events ; for I know for a fact that one of the strongest arguments for weaken- 
ing our grog was made use of by Sir John Fill—um—more, (his name should 
have been Fili—um—less,) was that having no longer our fails to support, so 
much liquor only got into our heads. ‘That staggered their lordships, and settled 
the pint, and so now we only have a pint instead of a quart. 

‘Now you see, when I first came into the sarvice—not that I ever came, for 
I was brought—I was a good-looking sort of young chap, with thick, black, curly 
hair—that 8 thirty years ago—it’s a little white now, here and there, owing to its 
getting mouldy by sleeping in damp nightcaps. 

At the time that I was so very purlitely requested to walk up the ship’s side, 
with a cutlass pointed at me below, to prevent my backing astern, pig-tails were 
all the fashion, and there was such fyeing on the topsail tye rack forward, and 
such combing on the combings in the waist upon a clean-shirt day, that a man of 





| You don’t know, mayhap, none of ye, why a monkey's tail got the name of a 
| monkey’s tail—not because it is made of iron, as you might suppose, but because 
| when they came in with the cannonades, our pig-tails were so long and thick, 
that these iron bars were but as monkey’s tails compared to owrn. 
| “TI was mighty eager to have a tail, but it was a matter of four years, and of 
, no small vexation to the ship's cook, for I stole all his slush, before I had my 
| tail in full beauty. At last I had one as big as my wrist, and hanging down so 
| low, that it was a-ground high and dry when I sat upon my chest ; and such a 
beautiful waving curly end to it, black and glossy as a two-year old nigger. 
| When I went to Ireland some time afterwards, on what they call French leave, 
| my mother’s poor old cow couldn't keep her eyes off on it, and at last she lost her 
; milk from sheer envy. a 

‘Well, after sarving his majesty better than seven years, part of our ship’s 
company were drafted into another frigate: why they call it drafting I don’t 
know, except it is from the game of drafts, in which you take the men. 

‘Well, so the Admiralty provided us with anew ship, and a new captain, a 
game sort of fellow, for his name was Partridge; but there was one who took 
out a licence against him, and that was his own wife, who was the captain's 
captain. Well, as soon as he comes on board he reads his commission, and 
makes a speech, saying, how he hoped the ship’s company would always be 
united, and then he pipes to division. And then, to our surprise, instead of 
walking in front of us to examine the cut of our jibs, what does he do, but walks 
behind, to examine our tails hanging over our starns ! 

“«* Mark that man, Mr. Flybottle,’ said he, to the first lieutenant ; and so he 
went on, until he had marked eleven of the longest tails among us, of which 
number I was one; so then he orders them eleven on the quarter-deck, and ex- 
amines us again. 

«* Which of those two tails is the longest,’ said he, pointing to mine and Bill 
Gibbons’s. The first lieutenant measured, and sure enough mine was the longest 
by an inch. 

“* That will do,’ says he. ‘ What's your name, my good fellow !” 

*¢ Jerry O'Sullivan, at your honour’s sarvice,’ replied I. 

“Then, O'Sullivan, you are my coxswain, and these other ten men are my 
boat’s crew,’ 

‘* So you see, my lads, that promotion went by the length of your tail in those 
days, and my tail got for me the very best rating in the ship. a 

** We very soon found out that all this was a fancy on the part of the captain’s 
wife, who a day or two after came on board, and took the command. 

‘** What’s your name, sir!’ says she, as I walked into the cabin at her tail, 
with a half-grown umbrella, and a bundle of cat’s skins which she had had mufiled 
round her throat. 

“¢ Jerry O'Sullivan, at your honourable ladyship’s commands,’ replied I. 

‘“« «Turn your back, sir,’ says she, plumping down on the sofa, ‘and let me see 
your tail.’ 
~ «Sure I knows better manners, ma’am,” says I, very politely. 

‘*¢ Obey my orders, sir, or I shall direct Captain Partridge to give you three 
dozen,’ said she, in a voice like a pay-cock. Didn’t I show her my tail fast 


beauty, and I was in high favour, because my tail hung down so low. 
‘“‘ Well, tails were the order of the day in that ship, and heads were good for 


my lady could only judge of a seaman’s merits by the length of his tail, and she 
took all the trouble out of the captain’s hands. She had no mercy upon a poor 
fellow without a tail, but had him flogged for the smallest offence ; and if the 
captain seized up any rascal with a good thick tail, she would send out her posi- 
tive orders that he should be cast off. A poodle dog fell overboard, and she 
would not allow a boat to be sent to pick him up, because the poor brute had no 
tail ; but as I said before, tails were everything, and if you tossed up a halfpenny, 
it would come up far/s twenty times running. 

‘* But, notwithstanding that I’d the longest tail in the ship, and that her lady- 
ship was so fond of tails in general, yet she did not approve of tales in particu- 
lar; particularly a tale that I was telling to her maid one fine morning—a very 
pretty girl, that I was persuading to become Mrs. O'Sullivan. There was | in 
the side cabin pouring into her little ears the tale of my love, swearing that she 
was the paysoup of my affections, and that I longed after her as a chap does for 





pork ; when who should heave in sight but the honourable Mrs. Captain Par- 
tridge, just as I had coiled my arm round her pretty waist. 

*** What are you about with my maid, you Jerry O'Sullivan?’ cried she. 

“«* Only begging her to comb the tuft of my tail, madam?’ said I, thinking to 
blarney her. 


maid alone, and that you also lave the cabin this instant.’ 


sublime presence. 





‘Sure my lady was not a little angry, and she sent the master-at-arms to 
measure if Bill Gibbons’s tail had not grown as long as mine, that she might make 
him coxswain in my stead ; but fortunately mine was still, notwithstanding all 
his coaxing, half an inch the longer, so I kept my rating. Every thing went on 
very smoothly, until one day a éaz/-block fell from aloft, and took me right on 
the head. I was taken down senseless, and the surgeon declared that there was 
a confusion in my head, (and he was right enough,) and that I must go to the 
hospital. Well, during the time that I laid stupified, what did they do but cut off 
all my hair, and shave my head, that they might get at the mischief, just as we 
should clear a ship's hold to get ata leak. Yes, by the powers, they ampitated 
my tail, to repair the injury in my head, and thereby did me an irreparable injury ; 
for when, after six weeks, I was sent on board again, as soon as madam disco- 
vered that I had no tail I was disrated. 

* Bill Gibbons got my berth, and I was put among the waisters, to wring the 
wet fails of swabs—so there d’ye observe, is the end of both my tales.” 

—p— 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
[Continued from the last Albion.} 
THE DEVIL’S GULLY. 

I was extremely puzzled to conjecture what could have become of the brig— 
thac she had vanished was certain—and as for poor Captain Hause, he was in a 
truly pitiable state, quite stunned with the suddenness and severity of the blow, 
so that he was altogether unable to think or act for himself— Come, Hause, 
my lad,” said I, encouragingly, *‘ this won’t do; rouse yourself, man, and let 
us see what’s to be done.” At this he slowly rose up in the canoe, and after 
rubbing his eyes, and pressing his forehead, as if he had awakened out of some 
horrid dream, the effects of which he was endeavouring to shake off; but the 


| instant he was no longer in doubt as to the reality of his misfortune, he cast | 


the slough of his despondency, and with terrific energy tore off his jacket and 
neckerchief, and dashing both into the water, along with his hat, he threw him- 
self headlong after them, and was only prevented from accomplishing his pur- 
pose of self-destruction by my dragging him on board again by the leg, and then 
holding him in the canoe by main force. 

‘IT say, my men,”’—to the black canoemen—“ pull to that big timber-ship, 
will ye?” 

“* Ay, ay, massa,” rejoined the poor fellows ; “ only hold dat poor mad buccra 
hand—take care him don’t get at we, please, massa—white so-marry when him 
blod up, bad enough—but when buccra beside himself, for true and trae—heigh, 
de devil, massa.” 

We soon got alongside of the Quebec ship. Several of the crew, in their 
dirty canvass trowsers, red flannel shirts, and night-caps, were standing at the 
gangway, apparently observing us. 

“ You are the mate of this ship,” said I to a good-looking young man, who 
was leaning over the side, neatly dressed in a blue jacket, check shirt, duck 
trowsers, and straw hat. 

“IT am, sir—van I be of any service to you !” 

“T wish you would lend a hand to get this poor fellow up the side. He is 
very ill, you see; and if I try to take him ashore I am persuaded he will jump 
overboard. He has endeavoured to do so already.” 

“You need not be afraid of me, Mr. Brail,” here chimed in the poor skipper 
himself, as he seated himself in the stern sheets with forced composure. “ It 
is over now, sir, and I am quite cool ; but get up, if you please, and I will fol- 
low you—you are quite right, sir, the people of this ship may be able to give us 
some information.” 

I clambered up the high side of the vessel, and was immediately followed by 
Hause and three of the negroes belonging to the canoe. 

“Tam sorry Captain Batten is not on board, gentlemen,” quoth the mate ; 
“but is there any thing I can do for you ?” 

My companion was still unable to speak for himself. He had sitten down on 
a carronade, resting his head on his hand, the very picture of despondency. 

“ Why, it is a strange story altogether,” said]; “but did you notice when 
the brig, that anchored close to you yesterday afternoon, got under weigh this 
morning *” 

“I did, sir. I was on deck at the time.” 


J 


into his former state of apparent stupor. 
“T noticed two boats,” continued the mate, “I suppose from the shore, full 


the scuttle butt on the horse latitudes, or a shark after a four-pound piece of 


‘** | desire that my maid laves your tail alone,’ says she, ‘ and that you lave my 


“So I said nothing, but with my tail between my legs, I turned tail out of her 


The Captain lifted up his head at this for a moment, but presently relapsed | 


all,” pointing to the buoy. ‘The brig is run away with by some Piratical 
rascals, sir,” cried he, increasing his exclamation to a roar—* the cable tine 
been slipped—oh, I am ruined—I am ruined—for ever ruined—the sweet little 
Ballahoo has been cut out by pirates—as sure as fate, the bloody pirates are 

‘off with her,” and he burst into a passion of tears, and wept like the Veriest 
child. 

‘«T really cannot say,” rejoined the mate of the timber-ship, most distress. 

| ingly cool and composed ; ** but she was in sight within this half hour from the 
deck. Here, steward, hand me the captain's glass—I think I shall be able to 
make her out from the maintop still.” 
This seemed to rouse poor Hause, who had relapsed into his mute fit ; ang 
he was in the top in an instant. “Hand me up the glass, my good fellow,” 
cried he impatiently to the mate, who was ascending the rigging leisurely, wit) 
the glass slung at his back bya leather strap—*the glass, if you please, the 
| glass—here I see her down to leeward there—there, see—just over the Point.» 
| And the poor fellow took a long, anxious look towards the offing, steadying the 
‘ telescope against one of the topmast shrouds, and speaking very quickly all the 

time, as I have seen one do in a fever, to the mate, who stood by him in the 


] 


| « Well, captain,” I sung out, “ what do you see 7? 

| He did not answer me ; but the mate of the ship did. ‘ He says he sees 
the brig, sir, standing under a crowd of sail to the northward and westward— 
two small craft, like coasters, in company.” 

| Ask him to take a good look at these last, will ye ?” 

| Apause. ‘ One is a schooner, he says, sir.”’ 

| ‘And the other ?” 

| A felucea, sir.” 

| « T thought so, by all that is unfortunate.” And I turned away, walking aft 
| very fast, when the mate’s voice from the top, hailing the deck, evidently in 
| great alarm, arrested me, and glued me to the planks. 

‘* Johnstone, Johnstone !”—This was to one of the ship’s people,— come 
| up here ; come up into the top—quick, or he will be over '” And the next mo- 
| ment the telescope fell smash at my feet. I could see that Hause had cast 
| himself down in the top, and was grovelling convulsively on his face. At 
‘length, in his struggles, one of his legs hung over; and I thought he would 

have slipped through the mate’s fingers, and been dashed to pieces by the fall. 
I looked up enquiringly. 

« He’s in a fit, sir.” cried the mate 

‘“‘ Well, well, seize him in the top then—seize him in the top.” 
| But it was unnecessary ; the poor fellow got over this paroxysm also, to 
| which the calmness of despair succeeded, and presently he came down on 
deck. 

‘* ] wi!l give you no more trouble, Mr. Brail; I am in my right senses again, 
although I am ruined for ever, and all owing to my infernal folly in not sleeping 
on board.” 

“Well, my good fellow,” said I, “I question very strongly if your sleeping 
on board would have made the smallest difference. Jf she has been forcibly 





enough, when I heard that? So she was pacified, and declared that it was a} carried off,—and I am sorry to say it looks very like it,—the party must have 


been too strong to have allowed your resistance to have been of any avail. In 
fact, the first thing they naturally would have done would have been either to 





nothing else but to hang tails on to—the longer the tail the better the rating, for | have secured you below, or given you a more effectual quietus—you under- 


‘stand me. So nothing here is so bad, but it might have been worse. You 
| are hetter as you are surely than a prisoner, or amongst the fishes in the 
bay ?” 

But I was cramming his ear against the stomach of his sense. 

“ Those on deck would not have been caught in this way had I been on 
board, take my word for it, sir.” 

‘“‘ Probably not, probably not. But who does the brig belong to?” 

‘To myself, sir—entirely.” 

« And she was insured !”” 

“Yes, fully ; but since she had arrived, of course the underwriters are not 
liable for her having been cut out. Besides, sir, it will be made out a deviation, 
as we were bound for Kingston, and had no right to make for Montego Bay ; 
although, God knows, we did all for the best.” 

‘These are questions that I cannot well answer. As to the deviation, I fear 
you are right, although, as you say, you did it for the best ; and if the under- 
writers be liberal-minded men, this should weigh with them, and I do hope they 
will settle. However, cheer up, man, and Jet us go and make our depositions be- 
fore the authorities, and send off information of the event to the admiral at 
Kingston, and to your agent there, as well as to the outports, to take all the 
| chances of informing some of the squadron of the transaction. You are bound 
to take every measure likely to afford a chance of the recovery of the brig and 
property. But the poor Dons have they been kidnapped as well as the crew!” 

‘“« All on dem—ebery one on dem carry go along wid dat terrible pirate wil- 
lain,” quoth one of the negro canoemen. 

“ Aye, Quashie,” said I, for I had forgotten the blackies altogether, ‘‘ what do 
you know about it?” 

‘“‘T knows dis, massa—dat Jack, and Aby, and Pico dere, was all out fis wid 
me in de canoe dis wery marning, jost as de moon was setting, when one buccra 
hail we fram de beach—‘ Canoe ahoy,’ him say.—‘ Hollo,’ say we.”’ 

“ Very well, my good man, get on, get on.” 

‘* So me shall, massa ; so him hail again, ‘ Canoe ahoy,’ him say—and ‘ Hollo,’ 
say me, Bill, once more.” 

“So, and you took him on board!” said I. 

“ You had better give him his own way, sir, or you will never get to the end 
of his yarn,” chimed in the mate of the timber ship. I saw he had a better 
knowledge of the negro character than J had, so I resolutely held my tongue. 
‘Go on, then, Bill, since that is your name, get along your own way.” 

‘So him hail we de tird time—‘ Canoe ahoy,’ him say. I hope massa notice 
dat him sing out ‘Canoe ahoy,’ for de tird time—* Hillo,’ say I for de tird time 
too—massa will mark I say ‘ Hillo,’ for de tird time too.” 

« Yes, yes.” 

‘“‘Wery good. ‘I wants a shove out to one wessel in de offing,’ say de wuice, 
for by dis time one cloud come over de moon, and we couldn't see no body none 
at all—‘ We is fissing, and can’t come,’ says Pico.” 

*«* Never mind your fissing—here is one golden hook for you—here is eight 
dollar for de put on board.’ ”’ 

“Ho, ho, now we understan,” taught I,—‘ He, he, better more as fis whole 
night dis is,’ say Jack. So we leave de lines, at one buoy, and pull for de beach, 
where we find one buccra tand up dere wid portmanteau on him shoulder, and 
all fine dress as if for one ball. He toss in de portmanteau widout any more 
| palaver—wery heavy him was, for de same was break Pico shin.”’ 

“To be sure him do,” said Pico, here showing where the black cuticle was 
| flayed off the cucumber shank ° 

*«« Now you see one wessel, wid white sail out yonder?’ him say when him 
sit down in the starn sheet—* No,’ say all we, ‘ we see noting,’ and no more we 
did, massa.” 

“+ * Bery well—pull right out of de bay den—one doubloon if you pulls to please 
me,’ say he.” 

I here looked at poor Hause, forgetting he had been helplessly drunk when 
the canoe passed us as we sat below the orange tree. 

‘“‘ Well, massa,”’ continued the negro, ‘when we reach de offing de trange 
buccra tood up in de starn, take off him hat, and look all about, ‘ dere,’ say he, 
pointing wid him tretch out hand, * dere dey are, you see dem now, pull for dat 
nearest wessel.’ 

«« Where, where, where?’ Pico poke him head out into de dark night, and so 
do Jack, andso do Aby, and so do me—all tand up with neck tretch over de 
gonwale like so much goose looking for de picaniny coming wid Guinea corn. 
So, tink I, what good yeye dat buccra mos hab, for none of us yet no shee 
noting, but, ha, ha, presently de moon give us one leetle shine, and, I see, I 
see.” 

‘What the deuce did you see?” said I, losing all patience, and raising my 
hand threateningly—Quashie, thinking I was going to strike him, now tumbled 
out his words fast enough. 

“T shee one larsh ship well out in de offing—one leetle rogueish looking fe- 
lucca close to, and one big topsail schooner between dis one and de larsh ship. 
Here seeing it was a false alarm on my part, he relapsed into his former draw]- 
ing verbosity. ‘ Well, we pull for de smallest of de tree—see no one deck but 
de man steering and two boy—de trange buccra shomp on board—* Now, tank 
you, my lad,’ him say quite shivil—‘dere is de doubloon I promised—here, boy, 
give dem poor fellow a horn of grog a-piece.’—‘ Si Sefior,’ say de boy—fonny 
| ting, I taught, for de boy to hanswer him in Panish—we drink de grog—* now 
shove off—guod by—go home, and sleep,’ said de trange buccra—but instead we 
come back to our nets, massa—before daybreak we come ashore, and when de 
captain dere engage de canoe, we taught it was for join de brig in de offing, (for 
after we came back from sell our fis we hear she was gone,) until we see she was 
too far out, and instead of being heave too, was bowl along six knots wid de first 
of de sea breeze.” Pern 

‘* How came you to know captain Hause was the master of the brig?” said I. 

“ Because I was in de pilot canoe dat was come aff to you yesterday—and it 
make me wery mosh surprise to see de captain expect to find de brig at anchor 
dis forenoon, for I never dream she could be go widout his leave. I was tink for 

















of people, go to her from the other side of the bay, and smart chaps they were | true it was him send him off at gon-fire, becase I see just before day broke, 











apparently—they loosed sails, and set them in regular man-of-war fashion, and | wast I tink was two sore boat wid peoples, as if he had sent help, to up de han 
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ker cleverly—dat all I knows, massa—will buss de book pan dat.” And I be- | in raw hides. ‘This was a hard condition for a lady of Miss Sophia Matilda’s | eye on the name and initials, which ushered “ Napoleon ” to the public presence, 


the poor fellow spoke the truth. 
oe - was oo evident beyond all shadow of doubt that the Ballahoo had been 


run away with by pirates, and it was equally clear that nothing could be done | 
with any chance of success in the way of venturing to follow her in an unarined | 


ft. ; ; 
"an for poor Hause, it would have been downright cruelty if T had left him 


that forenoon. So I told Cousin Teemoty to put up the gig, as I found I should 
be unable to leave Montego bay that day at any rate, and I hurried to Sally 
Frenche’s in order to write to the admiral an account of the transaction 

When I got there I found Mr. Twig and his friend Mr. Flamingo, seated at a 
sumptuous breakfast. ‘Good morning, gentlemen—melancholy news for you 
this morning. This poor man’s brig—the vessel I came in—has been run away 
with in the night by pirates.” hn 

“By pirates!“ said Flamingo; “ impossible, Mr. Brail, you are joking 
surely. I would as soon believe that Jacob Twig there had been stolen in the 

ght.” 
=? And do you mean to say I would not have been worth the stealing, Felix!” 

I assured them that it was a melancholy fact, and no jest, but neither would 
believe that there was any piracy in the affair—*‘ Piracy—poo, poo, impossible— 
barratry of the crew—barratry to a certainty.” 

“No,” quoth Hause ; “I would trust the poor fellows with all that I am worth 
—Heaven knows that’s little enough now. The mate is my own brother-in- 
law, and the second mate is my nephew, my own sister’s son. No barratry, sir ; 

0, no 
ar Well, well,” said I, “you have shown, gentlemen, a desire to oblige me al- 
ready. I now will put you to the proof.” 

Here they laid down their coffee-cups and rose,wiping their muzzles with their 
napkins most resolutely. 

‘¢ Say the word, Mr. Brail,”’ quoth both in a breath, with their mouths full, 
and munching away all the time—* how can we be of service !—with our per- 
sons or purses? We West Indians have such a slippery tenure in this coun- 
try, that one does not much grudge perilling either,” continued Jacob Twig. 

“« Thank you. All I want at present is, that you should have the goodness to 
put Mr. Hause and me in the way of making our depositions before your chief 
magistrate.” 

«The Custos of the parish!” quoth Twig. ‘ Certainly—and fortunately 
he is here in Montego Bay this moment. He was at Roseapple’s last night.” 

‘| knew where to find him,” said Mr. Flamingo. * He is always at old Jacob 
Munroe’s store about this time, when at the bay. So, allons.”’ 

And in a twinkling we were on our way to lay our troubles before the great 
functionary, an extensive planter in the neighbourhood. 

«* Pray, where is Mr. Turner, the gentleman from Falmouth who brought that 
ominous Mr. Wilson to the ball, to be found?” said I, as we stumped along, 
larding the lean earth, for it was cruelly hot. 

“ Well thought of,” said Don Felix. ‘‘He lodges usually at Judy Wade's. 
Why, there he is in propria persona, standing in the front piazza.”’ 

«How do you do, Turner?’ You will have heard the row on the bay?” 

“What, about the brig having been cut out? Oh yes; it has flown like 
wild-fire.”’ 

« Pray, is Mr. Wilson still with you?” 

“No, to my surprise, (I will confess) he is not. It seems he came home be- 
fore me from Roseapple’s, packed his portmanteau, paid half of our joint bills, 
and bolted ” 

“ Honour amongst thieves,” whispered Twig to me—— 

“ But where he is gone I can’t tell. He did intend to have started for Kings- 
ton to day at one time, but last night he said he would put it off until to-mor- 

row. 
“There again,” said I, looking at Jacob, who seemed to think it was his cue. 

‘He must be a bit of a rogue that same Wilson; so I hope he is no friend of 
yours, Turner, my dear fellow,” quoth 'Twig—and here he told him of all that 
had occurred, and what we suspected. 

Mr. Turner, who was a most respectable man, was highly incensed at having 
been so grossly duped, and willingly accompanied us to the place where we ex- 
pected to find the Custos. 

We were on our way, when the mate of the timber ship overtook us, running 
very fast. 

“Gentlemen, piracy is not the worst of it—piracy is not the worst of it. 
There has been murder committed.” 

“Murder!” quoth Jacob Twig—“ the deuce there has.’ 

“‘ Murder! quoth Don Felix—* worse and more of it.” 

'” guoth I, Benjie. ‘‘ Where, my good man?—and what 





, 


And “ murder! 
proof?” ' 

“‘Come with me, gentlemen,” said the still breathless seaman. ‘“* The ship’s 
boat, with Captain Batten himself in it, is lying at the wharf. Come with me, 
and you shall see that it is as I say.” 

We reached the wharf, and immediately pulled straight for the brig’s buoy. 

As we got between it and the sun, which was now declining in the west, we 
witnessed a very uncommon appearance. 

The Ballahoo had let go her anchor in five fathoms water, so clear, and the 
sand at the bottom so white and free of weeds or rocks, that when we were about 
a cable’s length distant from the anchor, it appeared from the refraction of the 
sun’s rays, to be buoyed up, and to float on the surface of the gentle swell that 
rolled in from the offing—the shank, flukes, and stock twisting and twining, and 
the cable waving in its whole length, as if the solid anchor had been a living 
thing in the fangs of a gigantic water snake. When we got right over the an- 
chor, at about three fathoms to windward of it, we saw a dark object, of the size 
of a man’s body, glimmering and changing its shape, from the jaugle of the wa- 
ter. At the request of the mate I shaded my eyes with my hands, and held my 
face close tothe surface, when the indistinct appearance, as I looked steadily, 
settled itself into the figure of a sailor, floating, as near as I could judge, mid- 


former views and romantic notions ; seeing, moreover, that old Frost was a man 
who had never read Charlotte and Werter, nor even Abelard and Heloise, and 
whose utmost affections were bestowed upon cow-skins. Many and strong were 
the bickerings between her and guardian as the twelvemonth’s end approach- 
ed; but Jacob, who was as stubborn as any of the bullocks whose envelopes he 
traded in, was triumphant; and ere the year expired, the lady was Jed to the | 
altar of St. Michwel’s, Aldgate, by the aforesaid Jonathan Mugg, citizen and | 
tallow chandler, and a nephew of Jacob Frost. 

The first notable act in Mrs. Mugg’s married life was her refusing her hus- | 
band’s arm on leaving the church; the second her calling him a brute when he | 
ventured to press her hand as she alighted at his door; and the third her boxing | 
his ears when he essayed a loving salute at nightfall, at the same time declaring 
that although she had been wedded by force to a filthy tallow melter, she would 
never be familiar with such a wretch. It would appear, however, (at least I ain | 
willing in charity to believe so,) that she was not always obdurate on this head, | 
as ten monthsafter her espousal she added another native to the land of cockaigne, | 
| in the person of the subject of these memoirs. 

The father of our hero, who had inherited the name of Jonathan from his 
father, who in his turn had received it unsullied by the wear of two previous 
bearers, was extremely anxious that his boy, should in his turn, bear it to his 
descendants ; but Mrs. Mugg had a passion for differing with her rib, and, more- 
over, fondly cherished the memory of her parted love ; besides which, she had 
taken in her grief to poetry and politics, till she was deeply imbued with bastard 
blue and republicanism. She therefore scorned the proposal, and insisted on her 
child bearing such names as shie should choose for him. Jonathan, who had set his 
heart upon his purpose, resisted stoutly until vexation of spirit had reduced him 
to the condition of a long six in the dog days; but Mrs. Mugg, unmoved by all 
his melting moods, maintained and carried her point, and Master Mugg became 
a Christian by the baptismal appellations of Milton Miltiades Michael 

This was a consummation the lady greatly prided herself on, and oftentimes, 
when the boy approached to a conversable age, would she dilate on the advan- 
tages she had secured to him by it. ‘ Think, my dear boy, of your being de- 
graded to bear such a name as Jonathan—a name only fit for some paltry, 
higgling fellow: and then think what I secured to you—Milton! Miltiades ! ! 
Michael! !!—perfect music, child! I hope I may see you one day a Milton in 
genius—a Miltiades in valour—and a Michael in beauty and accomplishments. 
It was in this hope that I gave you these names, and that hope fulfilled, Milton, 
that dearest prospect realized, I shall go down in peace ” «What, to the 
melting-house, mama?’ the urchin would ask; and then his mama would 
groan, and teach her son that melting and moulds were equally low and despi- 
cable. 

At twelve years of age Milton emerged from the tuition of Miss Floretta 
Fortescue, who had been chosen for her name by his lady mother to teach 
his “young idea to shoot,” and was sent as a day scholar to the Charter 
House; and then and there his calamities began: the Jacks, and Bills, 
and Bobs, whose mothers were as unmetaphysical as Juliet, when she exclaims, 
| ** What’s in a name ?”’ made merry withal at the lad’s euphonius and alliterative 
cognomen and agnomina, and dubbed him Pericles Pott for short, as they said ; 
and subsequently improving on the idea of brevity, they came to call him Perry- 
winkle, ordinarily reserving the former classical appellation for state occasions. 
This bothered poor Milton not a little, more especially as with the name he in- 
herited, at this time, but little of the nature of Miltiades ; but he suffered con- 
cealment to prey upon his damask cheek, and the thing was kept secret until 
one day, having a schoolfellow at home to play with him, a quarrel arose be- 
tween them, when in the height of dispute the deserted sobriquet was launched 
athim. ‘The denunciation was overheard by Mrs. Mugg; an inquiry was in- 
stantly set on foot, and the horrid truth being elicited, Milton was immediately 
removed from the school. 

The next step was to obtain a tutor at home for him, and for this office his 
| mother, who appears to have a predilection for the letter M, chose, for the same 
| Teason that had !ed her to induct Miss Floretta Fortescue to the post of gouver- 
| nante, a young Milesian, *yclept Marmaduke Montgomery, a gentleman descended 
by his own account, from the ancient kings of Phoenicia, and of whose family 
the old Montgomeries of France were but an offset. Mr. Montgomery was a 
gentleman of specious and notable exterior ; he had, moreover, served, although 
| it was never rightly understood when or in what capacity: all that could be 

gathered on the latter head was caught, by inuendo, from his frequent statement 
of his aversion to be called “ captain ;” and in any conversation on this subject, 
as well as respecting his birth and parentage, he was so invariably and profound- 
| ly mystifying, that nothing more than circumstantial evidence could be attained. 
| Mrs. Mugg, however, admired the mystery, and drew her own conclusions from 
‘it very favourably to the tutor; and often congratulated herself on having se- 
| cured the services of a gentleman gifted with such a pedigree, such a rank, and 
such a name. 
| Under his tutor’s auspices Milton progressed amain, and at fourteen could | 
| hand tea to a lady with perfect grace. At fifteen the housemaid complained that 

he was rude, and at sixteen his iliustrious pedagogue declared him as complete 
| a scholar and a jontleman as himself. 
| Mr. Mugg, who had hitherto suffered, in his quiet way, his good lady to con- 

duct his son’s education, seeing it now, as he thought, finished, and feeling (for 
| he was considerably Mrs. M.’s senior) a desire shortly to rest from the fatigues 
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than he recognized them as the proper attributes of his former schoolfellow, 
and forthwith sate him down to the task of undermining the author's path to 
reputation. Accordingly an article was concocted, in which every weak line or 
word was studiously paraded ; every error, however venial, was illuminated with- 
out reference to the errata, and which was wound up by a conjectural dissertation 
on the trinity of initials affixed to the work, concluding in these words,—* After 
carefully going through the whole of this production, (no trifling task,) and 
exercising all our faculties of divination, we are convinced, by internal evidence, 
that the name on the title-page, so carefully veiled by initials, should, nay must, 
be Mealy Mouthed Mutton Mugg!” Another gave it as his opinion, that the 
name of Mugg was a mere blind, and that the whole of the discredit of the 
brochure was attachable to some simple old Bonapartist dealer in crockery, who 
having committed rhyme in his dotage, screened himself from punishment by 
assuming, as his name, the nomenclature of an article common to his trade, 
&ec. And a third affected wit, by parodying scripture, and prophesying that as 
the book came from Pot to pot it must again return. ‘This was sufficient ; the 
minors followed in their leaders’ wake, and Milton’s good name was sacrificed for 
the sins of his bad ones. 

Alas! poor youth, this last stroke drove him almost to despair ; his mind, 
naturally sensitive, had been rendered doubly so by the foils he had so repeatedly 
met with, until at length he settled into absolute melancholy, which was further 
increased by the death of his father, who died of rack punch and repletion, in 
the chair, at a parish dinner, leaving Milton one hundred thousand pounds, the 
produce of his industry. 

His mother, in whose hands he suffered the reins of domestic government to 
remain undisturbed, forthwith effected a clearance in the city, and removed her 
son to a fair and proper dwelling in Russell Square, where suitable living and 
dead furniture were provided, and, in hopes of dissipating Milton’s despondency, 
company was freely seen; but in vain did his card prate te him of this Western 
whereabout ; in vain did No. 9 become the most be-coached house in the Vicinity ; 
in vain did all the wives and daughters of all the sugarbakers in Atie Street, 
and all the mealmen in Mark Lane ; all the loves from Dowgate Hill, and all 
the graces from Thames Street, unite their skill and charms to win him from his 
moody fit. At last some friends advised business, and “ the House” was pointed 
out as the most probable source of the required excitement, and a fit arena for 
the display of his talents. Mrs. Mugg was in ecstasies at the suggestion, 
wondered a thousand times how she could ever have overlooked the idea, declared 
it precisely the thing, and having propused it to her son, and received his assent, 
she immediately set her attorney to work, who, in the course of ten days, com- 
pleted the purchase of a seat, at the very low price of five thousand pounds, and 
in the following week our hero was elected, and returned without leaving his bed 
room. 

The House, as had been foretold, aroused him from his gloom, but although 
punctual in his attendances, even to martyrdom, (for he can be proved not to 
have absented himself from any one of Joseph Hume’s smothering motions,) he 
remained for some time a silent member, no subject of discussion arising of 
sufficient interest to him to induce the exertion of a speech. Yet Milton could 
not help observing how meagre, and tautologous, and disjointed, were those 
speeches in delivery, which in the columns of the diurnal press, displayed so 
much fluency and elegance, and how much the orators were indebted to the 
young gentlemen in the gallery, who licked the cubs into the goodly shape in 
which they met the public eye. 

Pshaw ! d——d stuff! repetition !—were often on his lips, and when he 
recollected all that the speakers had forgotten on their subject, forgetting to give 
them credit for all which they had remembered, and which he probably, in their 
place, would have forgotten, he would on his way home manufacture orations of 
such force, such point, and such comprehensiveness, that he began at length to 
conceive it to be a duty he owed to his constituency, his kith and kin, and the 
nation at large, to deliver his opinions upon something, and at length—but then 
his names.— Well, in the debate, at least, he would only be mentioned as the 
Honourable Member for Rottenburgh—happy and consoling thought—but in the 
papers—there, there again he would be Mr. Mugg—bad enough, but as there 
was no other Mr. Mugg in parliament, from whom it might he necessary to dis- 
tinguish him, his Christian names would not appear, and it was in their juxta- 
position to his surname, that his chief tortures lay. He, therefore, made up his 
mind to speak, and having done so, the next step was to select a subject, and in 
compliment to some dissenting friends, he chose the Repeal of the Test Act, 
respecting which a motion stood for a day sufficiently distant to enable him to 
make such preparations as the solemn occasion required. Day and night he 
laboured, and on the appointed day be went down to the House, armed cap-a 
pié, with arguments sufficient to foil the whole bench of bishops, metaphors 
enough to form a stock in trade for a second Tommy Moore, and verbiage in an 
abundance that would have made Charles Phillips or Mister Shiel swoon with 
envy. 

The first and second speakers had sate down, when Milton caught the eye of 
the chair, and rose with a much slighter display of perturbation than usually 
heralds a maiden speech, and thus began—‘*I congratulate myself, sir, that 
firmly attached as I am, and have ever been, to the doctrine and ritual of the 
episcopalian church, venerating it as I do, and anxious as I avow myself to up- 
hold its cunstitution in all its dignity and purity—" “ Hear, hear, hear!” was 
shouted from the other side, and before Milton could resume, an old matter-of- 





| and cares of business, now remarked to her that “ Milton should begin to learn 

| summut useful, seeing as he’d got all as was hornamental ;” and accordingly | 

| proposed that he “ should be ’prenticed to him in the tallo’ line.” Cruel, cruel 

| Mr. Mugg! what, Milton Miltiades a boiler of kitchen stuff and dipper of tens! 
—the light of future ages and the future light of the present! a mere manufac- 
turer of lights for unwashed artizans! O blind Mr. Mugg! to think that it was 

| ever fated that the intellectual blaze of Milton Miltiades Michael should illu- 


fact member, on whom the younger legislators often practised their wit, rose, and 
addressed the speaker as follows,—** Mr. Speaker, may I crave that the House, 
and the Honourable Member in possession, will excuse this seeming irregularity, 
which is not intended unnecessarily to interrupt the Honourable Member, or to 
evince, on my part, any want of that courtesy which is his due; and may I also 
ask to be permitted to state, that feeling as I do, that the church, in whose bo- 
som I was nursed and hope to die, is assailed on all sides, under professions of 





mine the shop in Distaff Lane, or light the mazes of melting cellars instead of 
| minds benighted! ‘* No! sooner,” exclaimed Mrs. Mugg, ‘would I see him | 


regard, I feel I should be wanting in my duty, if I did not take the earliest op- 
portunity to put one question to the Honourable Member, namely, whether he is 


way between the bottom and the surface, suspended in the water, as the fable al- | expire under my hands on the shambles, like Virginia, than be the victim of | not, whatI am just informed in a note from an honourable friend, the member 


leges Mahomet’s coffin is in air. 

‘It has drifted,” said the mate, ‘since I was here before, and is now much 
nearer the surface—see, see ! ’’—and presently the dead corpse, as if some sud- 
den chemical decomposition had taken place, sent up a number of bubbles, and 
then rose rapidly to the surface with a bob, (if in so serious a matter one may 
use such an expression.) where it floated with the breast bone, and the face flush 


with, and dip dipping on the surface of the swell, and driving out small concen- | 


tric circles, that sparkled in the sun all round. The throat was cut from ear to 
ear. 

“Great God,” cried poor Hause, as he passed his arm round the neck of the 
dead body, and raised it out of the water—‘‘ my poor mate—my poor inate! Ay, 
ay—he would have the morning watch sure enough. A fearful watch it has 
been to him.” 

We carried the body to the wharf, and left it there, covered with a boat-sail, 
and once more proceeded to wait on the Custos.—[ To be continued.]} 


<j 


MILTON MUGG ; OR, “ WHAT’S IN A NAME ?” 


Mr. Milton Mugg was the only chiid of Jonathan Mugg and Sophia Matilda 
his spouse. The lady was the daughter of a defunct drysalter, who had gone the 
length in his later days of setting upa “shay,” and putting his man Obadiah, 
against his the said Obadiah’s most vehement remonstrances, into a snuff-colour- 
ed livery turned up with sky-blue. These achievements, as well as a removal 
to the court air of Red Lion Square, were brought about by the advice and sug- 
gestion of the Hon. Michael O'Flaherty, the youngest son of an Irish peer, and 
with whom the old gentleman had made an acquaintance on one of what he at 
one time called his soldiering jobs; but which were afterwards ennobled into 
military excursions. Michael had been struck to the soul, as he said upon his 


such mental violation! Sooner, &c. &c. &c.! Sooner, &c. &c. &c.!! Soon- | 
er, &e. &c. &c.!!!” 

“Very well, my love,’ said the nervous weaver of wicks; and so after a | 
twelvemonth’s idleness and procrastination, Milton was dispatched to college. 
Now the truth is, our hero was a sharp lad, a clever lad, and under proper dis- 
cipline he soon began to shine in earnest; but, as he and his names got known, | 
the wags—those most ferocious beasts of prey—noted him as fair game. If a 
barrel-organ was ground in the streets as he passed, some one was sure to ex- 
claim with Bombastes, ‘‘ Play Michael Wiggins once again ;” if Byron were 
spoken of in his presence, some one forthwith spouted from the “Isles of 
Greece :” 


| 





‘* That tyrant was Miltiades ;” 
and upon every mention of Homer, reference was made to his blindness, and 
from thence an easy transition was effected to Milton. 

But things had reached the academical acmé, when the dean, a remarkably | 
absent man of mathematics, addressed him by the name of Pitcher, improving | 
it on recollection to Jug. Poor Mugg could stand it no longer, and at the end of | 
his second term he renounced the groves of Cam for ever, cursing his name, | 
and envying every Jack Smith and Bill Jones in the king’s dominions. 

The cause of his secession from college was carefully concealed from his fa- | 
ther, by Mrs. Mugg; a study was fitted up under the paternal roof, and what | 
| with his books and his visits, confined to his mother’s select circle, Milton again | 
| lived peaceably, but he inherited from his mother, and was inspired by his name, | 
' with a genius and itching for verse, and he occupied his solitude in composing a | 
poem in ottava rhime; the subject was Napoleon, and those who perused it 
(some of whom were not incompetent judges) spoke so highly of the perform- | 
ance, that Mrs. Mugg, in an evil hour, delighted with the prospect of her son’s | 
literary eminence, and glorying in having rescued such a genius from the vat, 








for ; ah! I beg pardon, I see it is not signed, but it has been handed me 
from one of the back seats—whether he is not—I say what I am informed he is 
—a Mugg 1” Here he was interrupted by a fit of sneezing on his own part, 
and sundry very audible cachinnations on the part of those around him. ‘* Whe- 
ther he is not a Muggletonian ?” 

Oh! fora pen of adamant, dipped in liquid flame, to depict the ten thousand 
horrors that shot through the head and heart of the Member for Rottenburgh, at 
the conclusion of this speech, and the less than half-smothered titter, worse, a 
score-fold, than peals of laughter, that rang in his buzzing ears. Tropes, argu- 
ments, and denunciations vanished from his brain; the chandeliers danced, the 
Speaker reeled, and the mace flew round like a humming top. before his eyes ; 
he muttered a few words, ending with ‘* damnation,” strongly accentuated, and 
sank down on his seat. To add to his pangs, a paper, opposed to his views, 
mentioned next morning, that Mr. Milton Miltiades Michael Minor Mithridates 
Mugg, the new Member for Rottenburgh, rose, &c. The next day he accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds and closed his Parliamentary career, which had cost him 
exactly five hundred pounds a night. 

This last shock quite unhinged poor Milton, and drove him in desperation to 
the country, where he rented an old mansion secluded in the depths of a retired 
valley, and buried within the shade of a rookery ; ‘‘ And here,” he said to him- 
self, “surely I may be permitted to rest ; in this solitude none can obtrude on 
me to curse my life with the phantasms of my accursed names—here I will de- 
vote myself to contemplation, to the study of books and of nature, to the quiet 
of my soul, and the quest of calm, and pure thoughts, and joys, and wishes.” 
And here he was happy, for he found these ; his days were spent in his library, 
in his grounds, among the green meadows, or scenes uf harvest. or the cottages 
of the poor, whom he relieved ; or the farmers, who looked to him for counsel in 
their doubts, and who often in their difficulties experienced his generosity. At 





soul, with the iligant graces and charms of Miss Sophia; and the old man, | insisted on his publishing ; and what youth of twenty has philosophy enough to | that season of the year, when the labouring classes mostly lack both work and 


flattered by the idea of a connexion with a peerage, and the possibility even 
of his daughter wearing a coronet, and being my lady countess, had fostered his 
pretensions, and had gone the unusual lengths I have already mentioned, with a 
view of preparing his Sophy for her coming dignity. Matters had progressed 
slick between the lady and her admirer, when an unfortunate event occurred, 
which at once dissipated all the visions of counts and countesses which the citi- 
zen and his daughter had revelled in :—this was no less than the death of the 
Hon. Mr. O'Flaherty, who was run through the body in his bedroom by a cornet 
of dragoons, who had domiciled himself there for the night at the invitation of a 
lady, with whom the cadet of the O’Flahertys had arranged a temporary con- 
hexion on philosophic principles. 

At the first communication of the dire event, Miss Sophia Matilda, as in duty 
bound, fell into a state of syncope, and on recovery lapsed into pathos, and fasted 
two whole days on three private meals per diem. Her father, less sensitive, 
recurred in horror to his cash-book, where he found his son-in-law that was to 
be, debited for £1,560 17s. 3d. principal, money lent, together with £44 9s. 


33d. interest thereon ; and ten days after, on search at Doctor’s Commons, learnt, | 


to his sorrow and anguish, that the estate of his honourable debtor had been ad- 
ministered to, under £50. Men are but mortal, and money is money, in the 
city especially. Sophy was forbid to mourn and mention her intended—Obadiah 
to his manifest joy) was bid relinquish his party-coloured doublet—the shay was 
Sold—the house in ‘the square” let—and “the establishment” transferred to 
(ts old quarters in St. Mary Axe ; but despite of all this, his loss and his folly 
recurred so often and so painfully to the old gentleman’s mind, that in six months 
he quitted the city for “ that bourne,” &c. &c. having first re-made his will, by 
which he bequeathed all his property to his daughter, upon condition, neverthe- 
aa, that she should, within one year from the period of his decease, marry a 
respectable tradesman, to be approved of by his executor, Jacob Frost, a dealer 





| decline such a proposition’ But his horrid name stared him in the face, un- 


seen to his advisers, like the ghosts in Macbeth—he communicated his fears to 
his mother, and expressed his wish that the work should appear anonymously. 
She, however, had no idea of his casting his book upon the waters, to be 
claimed, with all its credit, by some of the wreckers of literature, as jestum or 
| flotsum. ** But then the critics,” cried Milton,“ what mercy can I expect at 
| their hands, when those accursed names, Milton Miltiades Michael, invoke even 
| on the title-page their sarcasms !” 

“Don’t curse those names, my dear boy,” replied Mrs. Mugg, “‘ they are my 
| gift; the fault lies not with them, but with that odious low-minded monosyllabic 
| Mugg, that follows them ; had it rested with me, my child, you should have 
| borne a name that kings might have been proud to bear, and you might now have | 
| been the wearer of a coronet ; but, alas!” said the lady, dropping the last cantos 
of Don Juan from her hands, “ our regrets are unavailing as they are poignant ; 
let us see how we may avoid the shoal you dread.” Accordingly she set her 
feminine wits to work, and it was soon settled that Napoleon should appear as 
the production of M. M. M. Mugg, a contrivance by which the danger of all 
reflections on the incongruous concatenation of names would be avoided, while 
all the honour and glory of the publication would be effectually secured to the 
real author. 

The work was, therefore, now announced, advertised, and after an outlay of 
some eighty or ninety pounds, produced. Some small reviews spoke encouragingly 
| of it, and one, distinguished by its limited circulation for its honesty, pirased it 
highly, yet not more than it is believed it deserved ; and this induced the author 
Now, it so happened, that the very 





| 
| to send copies to the monthly periodicals 


| lad who had some eight years before derided Milton under his own roof, as 
Perrywinkle and Pericles Pott, had become the sub-editor of a celebrated 
| vehicle of monthly satire, scurrility, and abuse, and he had no sooner cast his 





food, Milton would set them about the execution of some plan, the details of 
which he contrived should last till the returning spring gave them legitimate em- 
ployment elsewhere; and here he lived some years honoured and contented. 
The sensorium of rustic ears is less delicately formed than that of collegians, 
critics, and M. P.’s, and to them Squire Mugg sounded as musical as the eupho- 
nous Montagu or Montmorency—true, there were ears polite, but Milton neither 
made nor received visits, hunted nor shot, and therefore, whatever jibee he was 
assailed with at the hands of the squirearchy, and other low gentility, he knew 
nothing, and, consequently, suffered nothing from them. 

But it was decreed that this even state of calm should not last for ever; the 
envious fates again mustered their strength. Milton received a fall from his 
horse, which confined him for some time to his bed, and on his partial recovery 
he was ordered to Brighton by his medical attendants for the sea air and bathing, 
to rebrace his attenuated system. To Brighton accordingly he repaired, but 
dreading still the demon that had so painfully persecuted him, he went in strict 
incog., and as he took no servant, paid his bills regularly, remunerated the wai- 
ters and other domestics handsumely, and received no letters, he maintained un- 
violated the secrecy he contemplated. 

Ag his strength returned, he began to mix a little in the pleasures and gaieties 
of the place—he frequented the rooms by day, and occasionally in the evenings, 
and even visited the theatre on two occasions; on the last of these, his heart 
received a new impulse from the contemplation of a beautiful girl, who sat in 
company with another and some old people in one of the side boxes. ‘‘ Good 
God! what splendid eyes—what lovely lips—what a cheek—what a brow— 
what a bust!” exclaimed Milton, almost aloud ; “this is, this must be, the ha- 
ven of peace I have vainly sought. Yes, it is in the love of a heart, such as 
should, and doubtless does, inhabit that beauteous bosom, that dwell rest and 


joy! Fool that I was to seek them in so many paths, nor dream till now of wo- 
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man’s breast as their depository.” The perfermance finished, he learned from 
the box-keeper the lady’s name and address, and returned to his hotel deeply im- 
pressed with her image, and determined instantly to seek her acquaintance, 
Milton was no longer a boy, nor was this a boy’s whim, but a deep and strong 
feeling of admiration, and as he was in earnest in his endeavours to seek the 
lady’s company, was making some appearance, and was possessed of a fair and 
manly exterior, it will not be deemed a miracle that he succeeded,—even, al- 
though it is known that his sensitiveness, on the score of his names, led him 
into the circuitous route of introducing himself, and anonymously. 
then, and the delivery of a dropped handkerchief opened the acquaintance— | 


They met, | power, and Queen of Assyria!” 


None have charms and graces like you, and for you I would willingly resign th 


*‘ Let the king consider well what he says,” replied Semiramis. 
were to take him at his word?” a 
“Do so.” returned the monarch ; “ whilst beloved by you, | am indifferent 
to all others.” : 
“ So, then, if I asked it,” said Semiramis, ‘ you would banish all your other 
wives and love me alone? [| should be alone your consort, the partaker of your 


“Queen of Assyria! Are you not so already,” said Ninus, ‘since you reign 


} , ‘ ver ite ki 
words were exchanged—again they met, and spoke, and their dialogue lengthen- | by your beauty over its king ! 
‘ X g 


ed, and so from day to day, until at length he proffered his suit, enforcing it 


“ No—no,” answered his lovely mistress ; ** [ am at present only a slave whom 


. : : arely l iv you are con- 
with eloquent but respectful passion : and she, overcome by his rhetoric and the | you love. I reign not; I merely charm. When I give an order, you are ¢ 


. ” 
romance of loving (as she truly did) a man who was possessed of such a sweet sulted before I am obeyed. 
oe A 


voice, such a handsome leg, such a passion for her, and such a charming air of 
mystery, avowed the flame that burned in her gentle bosom, and referred him 
to papa. 


“ And now at least I shall be happy,” said Milton to himself, as he walked | days in my place ?” 


to his hotel—* but O those d——d names of mine, should they interfere now 
to rob me of the bliss I see in prospect ; but, no, Julia, I wrong thee ; yet be- 
fore I see her father, it will only be just that I should acquaint her with them, 
and thus place the head and front of all that is most objectionable in the alliance 
before her. He. therefore, wrote the following billet, and despatched the porter 
with it to her house. 

“My Dearest Jutia.—That ever-blessed confession, with which you this 
day gladdened a heart that beats, as it will ever beat. but for you, renders me | 
impatient to intrude myself on your father ; will you, therefore, my own sweet | 
girl, say, in one word or line, if I have your permission to solicit the honour of | 
an interview with him this day. * Ever dearest, Yours devotedly, | 

Mitton Mitriapes Micnart Muae. 

“PS. I shall take a walk on the beach till the bearer returns. I cannot re- | 
main still in suspense. “*M.M.M.M.” j 

* Well,” soliloquized Milton, “ one short half hour—but O how long to me 
—will tell my fate! What a fool amI to be thus disturbed—how my heart 
beats, surely it is ungenerous in me to believe that Julia, my adorable Julia—— 
but hence the thought, it is heresy. True, she is a wild, a giddy, gleesome, 
light-hearted girl, but her gaiety is the mere effervescence of youthful blood, 
and the boundings of a heart unfettered by guile—have I not seen her serious 
and sorrowful at times, and ever most kind and sympathizing, and see how un- 
just were all my fears—see where she approaches, Heaven's blessings on her ! 
—she has come herself to set my soul at rest—but there, confound it—some 
female has joined her, and now they seat themselves on the side of that old 
boat, perhaps she is speaking of me—their backs are turned on me—I will ap- 
proach and surprise her.” And so he drew near, but perceived that they were 
enjoying something in a jocund mood, and when he paused he heard Julia say, 
“*Q, isn’t it delightful?” and then she laughed and sang, ‘‘ Won’t you, won't 
you, won’t you, won't you come, Mr. Mugg ?” and at these words they both 
laughed louder than before, while Milton sank back in a frenzy, and fully con- 
vinced that he was ridiculed and betrayed, fled back to the town, left word for 
his luggage to be sent after him, threw himself in a stupor of despair into a 
post-chaise, and left Brighton and Julia for ever. 

In the mean time Julia retarned from her ramble, and reaching her father’s 
house at the same time as the porter, received Milton’s note, and setting the 
names down for a jest, wrote a short answer, containing the required permission, 
and gave it unaddressed to the man to carry back. ‘The afternoon came, and 
Julia quaked at every footstep, but no lover came. The next day and the next 
too were blanks ; a week passed away with the same result, and Julia, upon 
whose lips chance had flung the words that were to be so fatal, pined herself 
into a fever. No wonder, alas! her heart had flown, and he who held it had 
fied too. 

But to return to Milton; on leaving Brighton he had hurried to London with 
the intention of proceeding immediately from thence to his house in the coun- 
try, but his spirits were deeply wounded, and dreading solitude, he deferred his 
departure from day to day, still intending, and still delaying. One afternoon he 
was indulging in his meditative habits in a secluded part of Hyde Park, near 
the guard-house at Kensington Gore, when he heard himself accosted in a | 
familiar manner by his name, and turning, perceived an old acquaintance, who | 
was in conversation with a young man, in the undress of an officer of the 
hussars. ‘ Ah, Mugg,” my dear fellow, said his friend, ‘‘ 1 have not seen you 
this age ; where do you spring from '” 

“From Brighton,” answered Milton. 

“ Brighton—Mugg !” muttered the officer, to Milton’s astonishment ; but as 
he said no more, he suffered it to pass without further notice, and after an inter- 
change of cards with his friend, they parted. 

The next morning at breakfast our hero was surprised by the waiter handing 
him a card, on which he read, ‘* Captain O’Connell, Inniskillen dragoons,” and | 
informing him that the gentleman who sent it up was in the coffee-room, and 











| seal, and deliver to me this decree. Write again: ‘ Under penalty of death, the 


“ And to reign then you think so great a pleasure ad 
r B4 ” 
« Yes, to one who has never experienced ee 
“And do you wish then to experience it! Would you like to reign a few 


“Take care, O, king! do not offer too much.” ; 
“No, I repeat it,” said the captivated monarch. ** Would you like, for one 
whole day. to be sovereign-mistress of Assyria 1 If you would, I consent to it.” | 
“And all which I command then, shall be executed ?” 
“Yes, I will resign to you, for one entire day, my power and my golden 
sceptre.”’ | 
“And when shall this be?” 
* To-morrow, if you like.” 
“J do,” said Semiramis; and let her head fall upon the shoulder of peed | 
| 








king, like a beautiful woman asking pardon for some caprice which has been 
yielded to. 
The next morning, Semiramis called her women, and commanded them to | 


| dress her magnificently. On her head she wore a crown of precious stones, and | 


appeared thus before Ninus. Ninus, enchanted with her beauty, ordered all the | 


officers of the palace to assemble in the state chamber, and his golden sceptre 
to be brought from the treasury. He then entered the chamber, leading Semi- 
ramis by the hand. All prostrated themselves before the aspect of the king, 
who conducted Semiramis to the throne, and seated her uponit. ‘Then ordering 
the whole assembly to rise, he announced to the court that they were to obey, 
during the whole day, Semiramis as himself. So saying, he took up the golden 
sceptre, and placing it inthe hands of Semiramis—** Queen,” said he, “T com- 
mit to you the emblem of sovereign power; take it, and command with sove- 
reign authority. All here are your slaves, and I myself am nothing more than 
your servant for the whole of this day. Whoever shall be remiss in executing 
your orders, let him be punished as if he had disobeyed the commands of the 
king.” 

Having thus spoken, the king knelt down before Semiramis, who gave him, 
with a smile, her hand to kiss. The courtiers then passed in succession, each 
making oath to execute blindly the orders of Semiramis. When the ceremony 
was finished, the king made her his compliments, and asked her how she had 
managed to go through with it with so grave and majestical an air. 

“‘ Whilst they were promising to obey me,” said Semiramis, ‘I was thinking 
what I should command each of them to do. Ihave but one day of power, and 
I will employ it well.” 

The king laughed at this reply. Semiramis appeared more piguante and 
amiable than ever. ‘ Let us see,” said he, ‘how you will continue your part. 
By what orders will you begin?” 

“Let the secretary of the King approach my throne,” said Semiramis, with a 
loud voice. 

The secretary approached, two slaves placed a little table before him. 

“ Write,” said Semiramis: *** Under penalty of death, the governor of the 
citadel of Babylon is ordered to yield up the command of the citadel to him who 
shall bear to him this order.’ Fold this order, seal it with the king’s seal, and 
give itto me. Write now: ‘Under penalty of death, the governor of the slaves 
of the palace is ordered to resign the command of the slaves into the hands of 
the person who shall present to him this order.’ Fold it, seal it with the king’s 


general of the army encamped under the walls of Babylon is ordered to resign 


om | Ninus rose, and came with a smiling countenance to whisper something in 
iL” ‘the ear of the queen. ‘The queen is insulted by her servant,” exclaimed 
ail. 


«“ What if I Semiramis. 


“[ embrace your knees to obtain my pardon. Pardon me, beautiful queen,” 


said he, “ pardon me.” And he added, in a lower tone, * I would that this 
fete were finished.” 


* You wish, then, that I should abdicate?” said Semiramis. “ But no—J 


” 


have still two hours to reign ;’’ and at the same time she withdrew her hand, 
| which the king was covering with kisses. ‘1 pardon not,” said she, in a 
loud voice, “ such an insult on the part of a slave. Slave, prepare thyself to 
die.” 


“ Silly child that thou art,” said Ninus, still on his knees, * yet will I give 


way to thy folly ; but patience, thy reign will soon be over.” 


* You will not then be angry,” said she, in a whisper, “at something I am 


| going to order at this moment !” 


* No,” said he. 

“ Slaves,” said she aloud, “ seize this man—this Ninus.” 

Ninus, smiling, put himself into the hands of the slaves. 

“Take him out of the saloon, lead him into the court of the seraglio, pre- 
pare every thing for his death, and wait my orders.” 

The slaves obeyed, and Ninus followed them, laughing, into the court of the 
seraglio. They passed by the head of the disobeying eunuch. Then Semiramis 
placed herself on a balcony. Ninus had suffered his hands to be tied. 

‘* Hasten to the fortress, Zopire; you tothe camp, Artaban; Assar, do you 
secure all the gates of the palace.” 

‘These orders were given in a whisper, and executed immediately. 

“ Beautiful queen,” said Ninus, laughing, “this comedy only wants it dé- 
nouement ; pray let it be a prompt one” 

‘| will,” said Semiramis, ‘‘ Slaves, recollect the eunuch—strike !” 

‘They struck. Ninus had hardly time to utter a cry when his head fell upon 
the pavement, the smile was still upon his lips. 

** Now I am Queen of Assyria,” exclaimed Semiramis ; ‘and perish every 
one, like the eunuch and like Ninus, who dare disobey my orders.” 


Kutpervial Parliament, 


MEETING OF THE HOUSE—ELECTION OF SPEAKER. 
House of Commons, Feb. 19. 

Lord FRANCIS EGERTON rose, and in a speech highly complimentary to 
the late Speaker, Sir Charles Manners Sutton, moved that he be re-appointed to 
the same station. 

Sir CHARLES BURRELL seconded the motion. 

Mr. DENNISON, in rising to address the House, begged to assure them that 
it was with great reluctance and pain that he did so on that occasion, and that 
nothing but the most imperious sense uf public duty could have induced him to 
come forward. Considering, however, as he did, the importance of the occa- 
sion, and the excited state of the public mind, with the eyes not only of Great 
Britain, but of all the civilized world, fixed upon their deliberations, he felt it 
was no time toshrink. [Hear, hear.] Ina great part of what had fallen from 
the Noble Lord, whom he was happy to see in the House, and in a great part 
also of what had fallen from the worthy Baronet, the Member for Skoreham, he 
perfectly agreed. He was quite aware that the Right Hon. Candidate proposed 
by them really possessed all the amiable and excellent qualities and virtues of which 
they had given him credit, and he could further bear testimony himself to the able 
manner in which, during several Parliaments, he had filled the Chair. [Loud 
cheers.] A great public principle was involved in it; and however the 
Noble Lord might sneer at public, he would find that it would, in this instance, 
be acted upon with success. ‘The Noble Lord had thrown more asperity into 
his remarks than was perhaps called for by the circumstances. He had— 

‘« Leaped his light courser o’er the bounds of taste.” 
But he (Mr. Dennison) would not follow his example, but would state his views 
without bias or partiality of a personal nature. On public principle alone he 
should address them, and he would take the liberty, in the first place, of remind- 
ing the House that upon its decision that night were fixed the eyes of countless 
thousands, anxiously awaiting the result. [Loud and continued cheering.] He 





the command of the army to him who shall be the bearer of this order.’ Fold, 
seal, and deliver to me this decree.” 

She took the three orders thus dictated, and put them in her bosom. The 
whole court was struck with consternation ; the king himself was surprised. 

“ Listen,” said Semiramis. ‘In two hours hence let all the officers of the 
state come and offer me presents, as is the custom on the accession of new 
princes, and let a festival be prepared for this evening. Now let all depart. Let 
my faithful servant Ninus alone remain. I have to consult him upon affairs of 
state.” 

When all the rest had gone out—* You see,” said Semiramis, ‘ that I know 
how to play the queen.” 


requested five minutes conversation with him on particular business. Milton Ninus laughed. 
repeated his name over and over again, but could not recollect that he had ever | “My beautiful queen,” said he, “ you play your part to astonishment. But if 


met such a person; he however desired the waiter to show him up, and forth- 


| your servant may dare to question you, what would you do with the orders you 


with the captain entered the room, and handed him the following note, address- | have dictated bog 
ed to Milo Melpomene Midas Mugg, Esq. ‘The superscription alone made his | ‘I should be no longer queen, were I obliged to give account of my actions. 
already perturbed blood boil with indignation, for although the mistake was per- | Nevertheless, this was my motive. I have a vengeance to execute against the 


fectly unintentional, (the writer not being a classic of any great reputation,) it | 
might have been hard to persuade even a less sensitive man, that it was not 
meant to convey a premeditated insult ; but suppressing all demonstrations of | 
surprise and rage, he read the contents. | 

“* Sir,—You were probably not aware yesterday, that the person who was in 
company with your friend, Mr. Wilson, when he accosted you in Hyde Park, 
was a near relation to Julia Trevayne, and of that I beg now to inform you, 
and I have to request you will immediately explain your conduct to her, or refer 
my friend Captain O’Connell to some person who on your part will assist in 


I have a right to demand. ‘* Thave the honour to be, sir, 


three officers whom these orders menace.” 

‘* Vengeance, and wherefore ? ” 

‘The first, the governor of the citadel, is one eyed, and frightens me every 
time I meet him ; the second, the chief of the slaves, I hate because he threatens 
me with rivals; the third, the general of the army, deprives me too often of your 
company ; you are constantly in the camp.” 

This reply, in which caprice and flattery were mingled, enchanted Ninus. 
“Good,” said he, laughing. ‘* Here are the three first officers of the empire 


| dismissed for very sufficient reasons.” 


Some gave precious stones, others of a lower rank flowers and fruits, and the 


| 
arranging a meeting, when I may receive the satisfaction which, as her brother, | The gentlemen of the court now came to present their gifts to the queen. 


“Your most obedient servant, 
“Henry Trevaynr.” 


slaves having nothing to give, gave nothing but homage. Among these last were 
three young brothers, who had come from the Caucasus with Semiramis, and had 


| 
“Explain!” cried Milton. “Ha! ha! ha! Explain! what have I to ex- | rescued the caravan in which the women were, from an enormous tiger. When 


plain? What, dole forth the horrible truth as a premium to malice and ridicule ! 


| they passed the throne— 


Captain O'Connell, I have nothing to explain. I am the injured party inthis| ‘* And you,” said she, to the three brothers, “‘ have you no present to make to 


transaction ;—but of that enough. I will meet Mr. Trevayne, because he has 
himself put an uncalled-for insult upon me ; and if you will oblige me with your 


address, I will furnish you in an hour's time with the name of a friend who will | 


arrange with you for me.” 


The captain bowed, insinuated he should be at the J. U. S. C. for two hours, | 


expressed his regret at the affair, hinted a hepe of an accommodation, and with- 
drew. No sooner had he descended the stairs than Milton’s rage boiled over ; 
he cursed his name, his passion, and his challenge, drew on his boots, threw 
himself into a coach, drove in all haste to the Temple, where he found his friend 
Wilson. ‘A word with you, Wilson,” he said; ‘‘do you know young ‘Tre- 
vayne, with whom I met you yesterday ?” 

“Why yes, slightly,’ answered his friend. 

“You know me then better,” continued Milton; ‘have you any objection to 
second me against him?” 

“None in the world if it be necessary ; but what the devil,” said Wilson, 
*‘can you be going to fight him about ; you did not know him four-and-twenty 
hours ago!” 

“ True; but listen, ‘tis but a dozen words,” and he briefly recounted the 
affair. 

** Wouldn't it be better,” said Wilson, “ to explain this to Trevayne ; when 
he knows the ridicule his sister cast on you he must hold you excused ?” 

* Explain !” cried Milton, “ never while I live! What! hold myself up to 
fresh ridicule at his hands, at those of his second, and at those of the world, for 
the world would soon know all—become a standing jest at the clubs and at 
mess-tables, and feed the venomous fangs of the papers. No, by heaven! not 
a syllably of explanation will I utter or suffer ; besides, can I believe he does not 
already know his sister’s conduct when I see him thus ape it! Look at this ad- 
dress of his letter, and say, if you can doubt I have a score to settle with him on 

his own account.” 
Reader! my task is drawing to aclose. They met next morning—the ground 
was stepped—the signal given—both pistols discharged—and Milton fell a corpse. 
Julia, the fond, the innocent, the hapless girl, yet weeps the loss and fate of one 


with whom her heart had fondly linked itself. And all those who knew his 
worth bewail the end of an amiable and gifted being. In his desk were found a 
tender and serious letter of admonition and advice, addressed to Miss Trevayne, 
to be delivered in case he fell, together with one received from his mother two 


your queen?” 

“No other,” replied the first, Zopire, ‘‘ than my life to defend her.” 

“None other,” replied the second, Artaban, “than my sabre against her 
enemies.” 

“None other,” replied the third, Assar, ‘‘ than the respect and admiration 
which her presence inspires.” 

** Slaves,” said Semiramis, ‘it is you who have made me the most valuable 
| present of the whole court, and I will not be ungrateful. You who have offered 
| me your sword against my enemies, take this order, carry it to the general of 

the army encamped under the walls of Babylon, give it to him, and see what he 

will do for you. You who have offered me your life for my defence, take this 
| order to the governor of the citadel, and see what he will do for you; and you 
| who offer me the respect and admiration which my presence inspires, take this 
order, give it to the commandant of the slaves of the palace, and see what will 
be the result.” 
} Never had Semiramis displayed so much gaiety, so much folly, and so much 
| grace, and never was Ninus so captivated. Nor were her charms lessened in his 
| eyes, when a slave not having executed promptly an insignificant order, she com- 
manded his head to be struck off, which was immediately done. 


| 
| 
| 
! 


the saloon which had been prepared for the occasion, a slave brought her a plate, 
in which was the head of the decapitated eunuch.—* "Tis well,” said she, after 
having examined it. “ Place it on a stake in the court of the palace, that all 
may see it, and be you there on the spot to proclaim to every one, that the man 
to whom this head belonged lived three hours ago, but that having disobeyed my 
will, his head was separated from his body.” 

The féte was magnificent ; a-sumptuous banquet was prepared in the gardens, 
and Semiramis received the homage of all with a grace and majesty perfectly 


Without bestowing a thought on this trivial matter, Ninus continued to con- 
verse with Semiramis, till the evening and the féte arrived. When she entered 





regal ; she continually turned to and conversed with Ninus, rendering him the 
most distinguished honour. ‘* You are,”’ said she, “a foreign king come to visit 
| me in my palace. I must make your visit agreeable to you.” 

Shortly after the banquet was served, Semiramis confounded and reversed all 
ranks. Ninus was placed at the bottom of the table. He was the first to laugh 
at this caprice ; and the court, following his example, allowed themselves to be 





days before, intimating she had lately become Mrs. Marmaduke Montgomery, | placed, without marmaring, eccording to the will of the queen. She seated near 


inclosing also a copy of her husband's pedigree, entreating her “ dear Milton to | 
get letters patent to authorise the assamption of the name of Montgomery, | 
which,” as she said, “while it would defeat the existing anticlimax, would | 


equally alliterate with his three glorious and grateful baptismal names.” 
Alas, poor Milton ! all thy names are now but air. Voz, et preterea nihil. 
Eruraim Twice. 


al 
STORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The first tale which we shall relate, is from a work of Massenius, a Ger- 
man Jesuit, published at Cologne in 1657. This work is entitled Palestra | the throne. 


Dramatica. 
THE QUEEN SEMIRAMIS. 


| herself the three brothers from the Caucasus. 

‘“« Are my orders executed '” she demanded of them. 

* Yes,” replied they. 

The féte was very gay. A slave having, by the force of habit, served the king 
first, Semiramis had him beaten with rods. His cries mingled with the laughter 
of the guests. Every one was inclined to merriment. It was a comedy, in 
which each played his part. Towards the end of the repast, when wine had 
added to the general gaiety, Semiramis rose from her elevated seat, and said— 
“My lords, the treasurer of the empire has read me a list of those who this 
morning have brought me their gifts of congratulation on my joyful accession to 
One grandee alone of the court has failed to bring his gift.” 
“Who is it?” cried Ninus. ‘He must be punished severely.” 

“It is you yourself, my lord—you who speak— What have you given to the 


Of all my wives,” said King Ninus to Semiramis, “ it is you I love the best. | queen this morning!” 





would take the liberty of carrying the House back with him a few months, to 
the period when the King, in the exercise of his undoubted prerogative, had dis- 
missed his Ministers and dissolved the Parliament. The people had responded 
to the call upon them, and had returned a large majority of Representatives fa- 
vourable to the great principles of the Reform Bill. [Reiterated cheers from 
the Opposition benches.] With all possible respect for the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man who had filled the Chair in the last Parliament, he should take the liberty 
of saying, that the Gentleman who was placed in that Chair—the highest sta- 
tion which a Commoner could be placed in—the highest station in the most in- 
fluential assembly in Europe — should assimilate in his principles and opinions 
with the majority. (Loud cheering.] It was more particularly requisite that this 
| should be the case, when it was considered that, in all probability, within a few 
weeks many stormy debates might be anticipated, owing to the state of the po- 
litical atmosphere. 
“Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
And there was something in the prospect to be alarmed at. In all the measures 
which it was said the Right Hon. Baronet intended to bring forward, his Corpo- 
ration reform—{a laugh from the Opposition side]—or that motion which he in- 
tended to propose upon that most crying of all grievances, the Irish Church— 
{cheers} ; in all the discussions which must arrive relative to the dismissal of 
Lord Melbourne, unheard and without a trial—[{loud and continued cheering]— 
without that trial which the Right Hon. Baronet demanded for himself—[tre- 
mendous cheering[—upon the principle, he presumed, of doing as he would be 
done by—[cheers]; in the debates which must arise respecting the assumption 
of the greater part of the State for a period of three weeks, by one Nobleman, 
who, however great or able a man, and he admitted his great abilities most wil- 
lingly, had yet acted most unconstitutionally in so doing. [Hear, hear.] He 
felt, however, that he owed a thousand apologies to his Right Hon. Friend all 
this time. In rising to propose to the House that the Right Hon. the Member 
for the city of Edinburgh should fill the Chair, he could not, as the Right Hon. 
Gentleman is present, say all that he could wish; but he would say that, in his 
| humble opinion, no Gentleman that he could see around him was more qualified 
| in all that was requisite for the station. (Hear, hear.] His amiable manners, 
his uniform courtesy and extensive information were unsurpassed, while he had 
the advantage of combining a cool temper with aclear head. ([Hear, hear.] He 
hoped they would recollect the name he bore—a name which would live in Bri- 
tish history till time was no more. He concluded by moving that his Right Hon. 
Friend, James Abercromby, the Member for the city of Edinburgh, should take 
the Chair. [Cheers.] 
Mr. ORD, in rising to second the nomination, said he rose under feelings, in 
many respects, of deep regret. It was with great reluctance that he rose to ad- 
dress the House at all, but it was with much more reluctance that he rose upon 
a question of such great importance as that which they were then assembled to 
decide. He had another, and deeper cause of regret in finding himself com- 
pelled, by a sense of duty, to oppose the re-election of a Right Hon. Gentleman 
| whose public services he had long witnessed and admired. [Loud cheering 
| from the Ministerial benches.] His labours were incessant, and his courtesy at 

all times distinguished, as every Hon. Member must have uniformly experienced. 
{Loud cheers.] But there were occasions when feelings of a personal nature 
must give way to a sense of public duty, and the present occasion was one. 
(Hear, hear.] It struck him that the choice of a Speaker was not only a cir- 
cumstance of importance at all times, but that upon the present occasion it was 
of paramount importance ; for it would be received not only by this empire, but 
by other countries also, as an indication of the feelings and opinions of the 
newly-elected Parliament. (Much cheering.) He knew that the question asked 
that day was—“ If the Right Hon. Gentleman was well qualified to be the 
Speaker of the last Parliament, why is he unfit to be the Speaker of this!” 
[Cheers from the Ministerial side.] To those topics which the Noble Lord (Lord 
F. Egerton) had alluded, he (Mr. Ord) would not advert ; but he would reply to 
the question, by saying that he thought the circumstances of time and place en- 
tirely different. [Loud cheers from the Opposition.] The election of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman on the last occasion was a special case. The King thought 
fit to dismiss his Government, and to choose another, and he then appealed to 
the people. The people had answered that appeal, and if the first act of their 
Representatives gave the highest proof, by electing to the Chair as their organ 
and representative any one entertaining the opinions of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir B M. Sutton), of their adherence to the present Government, he would 
only say they would greatly disappoint the expectations of the people. [Conti- 
nued cheers from the Opposition side of the House.] These were the feelings 
which induced him to oppose the re-election of that Right Hon. Gentleman, and 
he should now turn to an easier part of his task—the reasons which induced him 
to second the nomination of his Right Hon. Friend. He might be allowed to ex- 
press his belief that he was not blinded by personal attachment, or by the par- 
tiality he entertained for his Right Hon. Friend ; for he felt that he was in every 
respect qualified for the station which it was proposed to place him in, whether 
as regarded his great talents—his judgment, or the promptitude and decision of 
character which long familiarity with the principles and practice of the House 
had given him. On those points he need apprehend no comparison—he need 
fear no competitor; but there was another qualification of greater importance. 
His well known principles made bim precisely what the Speaker ought to be— 
the representative of the principles of the majority of that House. [Much cheer- 
ing.] His opinions were so well known to be in consonance with the opinions 











of the whole country, that his election would be received as the triumph of a 
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great public principle. (Much cheering.) Upon this ground he felt that the 
character of the House rested upon its decision {Continued cheering.] He 
“iso felt that the Speaker, as the organ and representative of the House, could 
pot satisfactorily discharge the duties of his office, unless his political principles 
were in unison with the majority of the House. Upon these grounds he should 
cond the motion of his Hon. Friend. 
sir C. M. SUTTON (Cambridge University) rose. He owed, he said, an 
apology to the House ; but he had writhed under charges falsely founded and 
publicly urged, and he knew that that House was the place in which to meet 
and refute such charges. In the abstract the charge was, that being Speaker, he 
had busied himself in the formation of the present government, and that he had 
counselled and advised the dissolution of the late government. ‘ Now,” said 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, “to all, to each one, and to every one of these 
charges, I reply, there is not one word of truth in them from beginning to end.” 
{Loud cheers.] He explained that as soon as possible at the close of the last 
session, he retired with his family to Brighton, where he remained without any 
communication, direct or indirect, with the government. He came to London 
after the fire, when, in pursuance of his duty, he addressed the King on the sub- 
ject, and—we take up the words of the Hight Hon. Gentleman—* having written 
this letter, I carried it myself to the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. [saw the Under Secretary. The Principal Secretary being at that time 
out of town, I told him I had written this letter to his Majesty, and requested 
him to send it by a special messenger to the King, and acquaint Lord Melbourne 
with the objects of my letter and my visit. In the course of that evening I re- 
ceived a letter informing me that his Majesty had arrived in town, and desired my 
attendance at St. James's Palace. I went and saw Lord Melbourne, and told 
him | had received an answer to my letter, and informed him of the contents; and 
| also particularly requested him to observe the object I had in view. I had a 
long audience with his Majesty, and at its conclusion I requested his Majesty’s 
permission to communicate to Lord Melbourne every thing that had occurred.— 
(Loud cries of Hear, hear.] I did not request permission to state it to this House, 
and therefore I do not feel myself at liberty todo so. [Loud and continued cries 
of Hear.] But I refer to Lord Melbourne, to the Right Hon. Gentleman him- 
self, and to the Noble Lord who presided over the Woods and Forests for the 
truth of this statement. I returned on Saturday from Windsor, and his Majesty 
proceeded to Brighton. When I returned to London, I showed to the Right 
Hon. Gentleman that I had his Majesty’s commands to wait upon him, and to 
make a survey of the ruins and gardens of the late Houses ; and the Right Hon. 
Gentleman will recollect that I went over the houses and gardens, and the report 
was then drawn up. But before that report was forwarded by me to his Majes- 
ty, I submitted it to Lord Melbourne and to the Right Hon. Gentleman, and then 
| despatched it. Subsequent to that the late ministry was dissolved, and I now 
declare that I had no anticipation that such an event was near at hand, and that 
the first intimation I received of it was an article which I read in the morning 
papers.” [Cries of Hear, hear.] With regard to offering advice as to the change 
of ministry, the overt act alluded to was that he attended privy councils: * J did 
attend them, and the first was on the Monday following the resignation of the 
late ministry. I attended his Majesty at St. James’s, and there saw many mem- 
bers of the late government. They had audiences of his Majesty—so had I— 
{Hear, hear]—and a message was also delivered, that all those in the outer room 
who were privy councillors, should come into the inner room, and sit at the 
council board. Those were the circumstances under which I attended. I was 
merely there by sufferance in my official capacity as privy councillor. The other 
meetings | attended from having received the ordinary printed circulars sent to 
the members. It would be difficult, and I may add improper, to state what 
occurred at those meetings, or to enter into minute details of the business trans- 
acted at those meetings ; and I believe such a statement would not be consistent 
with the oath of a privy councillor; but there are many gentlemen present who 


se 


are members of the privy council—its votes are open to them, and it will be suf- | 


ficient to state to the House that on any of the occasions when I attended, 
nothing was transacted but business of the most formal nature.”’ [Loud cheers, 
and cries of Hear, hear.] He had once, and only once, attended a privy council 
at Sir R. Peel's house—it was for the purpose of getting the sanction of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make good the payment of the Exchequer and 
to fix the salaries. Once he had visited Sir _R. Peel by his desire ; and with 
these exceptions he had never visited his Right Hon. Friend since his return 
fromthe Continent. ‘I will not go further with this subject. But when I 
hear of constant visits and communications with the Home Office before my 
Right Hon. Friend (Peel) returned, and my being continually with the Duke of 
Wellington, I think I am bound to say that there is not one word of truth in it at all, 
{Cheers.] It would be perfectly immaterial if it were true. I would have felt it an 
honour if I were justitied in calling so frequently as I was reported to have call- 
ed. But I should call it an act of impertinence, having no business to transact 
there, if I were to call there as has been stated. I never did so, and all I will 
say to the charge is, that it is totally false. [Cheers.] With regard to the 


formation of the new ministry, I will boldly say that I never advised, never coun- | 


selled, never suggested, and with the exception of my Right Hon. Friends Sir R. 
Peel, the Lord Chancellor and the Duke of Wellington, never knew of the ap- 
pointment of any one individual till it had taken place. [Cheers.] Then as to 
the last charge—that of the dissolution of Parliament. [Hear.] It has been 
said that I assisted at the council where that measure was resolved upon. It is 
nottrue. [Great cheering.] I never did advise, never did counsel, never was 
consulted, and never had anything to do with the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ment. So little did I know of it, that it was by accident, purely by accident, 
that | became acquainted with it. I knew nothing of the fact tll it was announced 
by the Gazette. [Loud cheers.) I will only mention this further circumstance 
—and the fact will occur to many gentlemen here—that if I were so confident 
that Parliament would be dissolved, why did I not take those steps that were 
taken by others—why did I not address my constituency in the prospect of a 
dissolution—why did I not beg for their favour? The fact was that I have had 
no communication whatever on the subject, nor did I have any with my consti- 
tuents until I ceased to be Speaker of that House. When I did so cease, I then 
certainly had communications on the subject. I am now again a candidate for 
the high office I formerly held, but with respect to my having had any communi- 
cation with any human being, at any time, or upon any occasion, with reference 
to the late dissolution of the last government, or that there is anything from 
which to infer that I had anything to do, or that I delivered a single opinion re- 
specting a dissolution of the last Parliament, I will say that to each and to all I 
will give, with the utmost solemnity, the strongest denial that can be given. I 
will declare—before this House—that, from the beginning to the end, it is wholly 
and utterly false. [Great cheering.] I have felt it but respectful to the House 
° state this. As I said before, | have long been the servant of the House of 
heavy, as upon the present occasion to be discredited by this House. 
cheers.) Whether I am elected or not falls to nothing when compared to this. 
| have the highest respect for the Right Hon. and Learned Gentleman who has 
been proposed in opposition to me, and I hope he will believe that I speak with 
perfect sincerity when I say that uo man rates his talents higher than Ido. My 
only wish is that whatever may be the determination of the House upon the pre- 
aa occasion, they may form a sound judgment in electing him as their Speaker 

0 will discharge his duties usefully to the country, most acceptably to the 


[Loud 


aun and most satisfactory to the public at large.” ‘The Right Hon. Gentle- | arrival he could say nothing. Having undertaken the duty which his Sovereign 


concluded amidst very loud cheers. 

Lord STANLEY rose, 
‘ . 
the grounds on which he was about to vote. 

lam anxious, 
political consideration, to state my views without offence to either of the 

‘wemen who have been put in nomination, for both of whom I entertain per- 
-_ respect—[cheers ]} 

the late government, great and important assistance. 
honour to form 
{ 
for four years been a member of that administration. 
my attachment to that 
volved in this question—I mean the principle of reform. 
of that or any other 
Yenture to-say, 
Support it, 


Government in my attachment to liberal principles. 


my Hor ry side of the House on the talents, integrity, and impartiality of 
nian Friend—that no differences of public opinion were sufficient to 
then. | ance his inestimable services. [Loud cheers.) I was of that opinion 
: hen t that opinion now. But when I came down to the House, I must 
her wb r expect to hear a declaration of the differences of circumstances 
stood th oa other opinions had changed.” {Loud cheers.} He had under- 
mech a isclosures were to be made which would call on the House asa 
ties. i — in rejecting an intriguer from the presidency of their assem- 
had sean that been done ! Both the mover and seconder of the amendment 
saan on oe the public character of their late Speaker was unimpeached. 
pte bot, é had fairly met the charges brought against him, had refuted 
but at appeared to feel that he should stand as he did, not only unconvicted, 
ants eet. Would the House, then, degrade the Right. Hon. Gentle- 
public prine — told of public principle,” said the Noble Lord, “but is that 
S on ae in 1835, that was something else in 1833! When the Com 
Opinion a ay agitated in 1831, a chairman was appointed who opposed the 
Speaker rt majority; and in 1833, the reformed Parliament appointed a 
[Cheers ) Tho not of the majority : was this, then, a new public principle? 
the different jose principles being put to issue, as they were in 1833, what are 


circumstances! I[ ask ag ain : 7 7 
s! air w not wh 
those circum gain and again; and I know not what 


Che Albion. 


Gentleman, the seconder of Mr. Abercromby, and that doctrine is, that this is | 
not a test of principle, but a test of the strength of party. (Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches, reiterated by the opposition.) If it were a great public | 
principle, nothing on earth could have sanctioned the conduct of the first re- 
formed Parliament; if the difference be, as it is stated, because we were in 
office in 1833 and are out of office in 1835, that therefore we should oppose 
what we then supported, and that it is essential we should take this opportunity 
of signifying to the crown that we have no confidence in the administration. 
(Hear, hear, hear.} Is this the principle ? 
it is, ] say that an act of grosser injustice—(great cheering from the Ministerial 
benches)—an act savouring more of resentment tan of justice—never could 
be perpetrated, than taking a decision of that point upon a question materially 
affecting the honour and the character of the House itself. (Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches ]_ I say, Sir, if it be the intention to try the strength of 
parties, let the question be manfully brought to issue upon an address for the 
removal of the Ministers. [Hear, hear.] But I say, do not on the one hand 
endanger and damage the character—{cries of No, no, and Hear, hear, from 


(Hear, hear, hear.} Well then, if | 


| who denied that right ? 


17 


that if he (Sir Robert Peel) thought the public had claims on his services, so 
long as health would permit him to exercise the duties he should feel it his duty 
not to withhold himself from the Chair of the House of Commons. [Cheers.] 
That was all that passed or was expressed at the meeting which he had had 
with his Right Hon. Friend: and the question was now whether, after he had 
been proposed and professed his willingness to serve the office of Speaker, it 
was right and fitting that the House should choose another? [Hear, hear.} 
The Noble Lord said that the House had a right to select whom it pleased. 
Why, who denied that right? [Loud Cheers.) He admitted it to the fullest 








| extent; but what he further said was, that the Noble Lord, who professed to 


be loudest in favour of the public good, ought not to insist on the assertion of 
an abstract right to the prejudice of fairness and of justice. [Loud cheering.] 
The Noble Lord said that the House had a right select whom it pleased. Why, 
{Loud cheers.] He admitted it to the fullest extent ; 
but what he further said was, that the Noble Lord, who professed to be loudest 
in favour of the publie good, ought not to insist on the assertion of an abstract 
right to the prejudice of fairness and of justice. [Loud cheering.] Then the 


the Ministerial benches]—I say, do not commit such an injustice. [Loud | Noble Lord said he would bring forward precedents in support of the course he 





Jommons and their chief officer and there is no disgrace which I should feel so | 


| 


cries of No, no.] 


politics are their politics, and that by his public declarations they are prepared 
to be bound! [Cries of Hear, hear, and cheers.) I differ widely from both of 
the candidates, but more especially from the opinions of the Right. Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Abercromby.) He is for shortening the duration of Parliaments, 
for the yote by ballot, and for the voluntary system inthe church. Am I to be 
told that by supporting his nomination to the chair, I have adopted all his po- 
litical views! [Cries of No, no, from the opposition.] Why, if that be not 


If the sentiments of the Speaker should be in accordance | adopted. 
| with those of the majority of the Members of this House, will the Gentlemen | research—{Laughter]—the Noble Lord could only produce in opposition to the 
who support the Hon. Member for Edinburgh take upon them to declare that | 
his principles are their principles—{cheers from the Ministerial side}]—that his | 








And what were those precedents! Why, after all his great historical 
conduct of the Reformed Parliament under the administration of Earl Grey— 
(Hear, hear]—the example of Lord North procuring the rejection of Sir Fletcher 
Norton. [Cheers.}] A worthy example truly—[{Loud cheers]—the great 
objection to Sir Fletcher Norton being a speech which he had made at the bar 
of the House of Lords. [Hear, hear.] But was there any manner of likeness 
between the case of Sir F. Norton and that now to be dealt with? Lord North 
did not venture to assign the true reason, but substituted for it a declaration, 
that the health and age of Sir F. Norton required his resignation. Lord North, 


| in fact, was so convinced that whatever might abstractedly be the right of 


the case, what becomes of the statement of Hon. Gentlemen that the decision | exercising the privilege the Noble Lord contended for, still it was necessary for him 


of this question will be the test of political strength! [Cries of No, no, from 


the opposition.] One of two alternatives must be adopted—either the deci- | 


sion must be taken as a test of political strength or not. Are the Gentlemen 
Opposite, who support the Right Hon., Gentleman—are they all. I ask, prepared 
to adopt all his political sentiments! If not, then this decision cannot be re- 
garded as a test of political strength.” Had the Right Hon. the Member for 
Cambridge been nominated, whose opinions were nearer to those of the party 
with whom he (Lord Stanley) acted, he would have voted for him, but he dis- 
sented from the principle altogether. ‘I neither agree with the political prin- 
ciples of the Right Hon. Gentleman below me (Sir C. Sutton), or with those 
of the Member for Edinburgh, but I stand on the declaration which I made be- 
fore—a declaration consistent with all my political sentiments and opinions, 
consistent also with all the arguments which have been heard from this side of 
the House, and not attempted to be refuted, that no case has been made out, 
which can induce this House to withdraw its support from the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman who has for so many years filled the chair. In conclusion, I have to 
repeat that it is on public grounds, and not from any agreement in political 


principles, { support the motion of the Noble Lord the Member for South Lan- 
cashire.”” 





Lord JOHN RUSSELL was received with loud cheers. 


He said he, too, 
| felt anxious to explain the grounds of his vote. 


If the principles of his Noble 


| Friend (Stanley) were carried out, then there was an end at once to the option 


| 
| 


| 


amid much cheering, and said he felt anxious to state | (Sir C Manners Sutton), for he was anxious from the high opinion he enter- 
‘In doing so,” said his Lordship, | tained of his talents, character, and experience in public business to procure his 
in a question which partakes in some degree of personal and | assistance and co-operation. 


| 





stances are, except I am to take the doctrines of the Honourable | health, which before led him to meditate retirement, no longer existed ; 
‘ 


| of the House of Commons as to whom they should place in their chair. Ac- 
| cording to that doctrine, the House of Commons were bound to re-elect the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, because he had come down and denied, most firmly, that 
| he had any thing to do with counselling the dissolution of the late House—[great 
| cheering ]—with being guiltless of intriguing for the dismissal of the late Ministry. 
The House had not met for the purpose of passing a vote of censure upon the 
| Right Hon. Gentleman the late Speaker, but to exercise one of the most impor- 
tant acts they could be called upon to do, viz., the choosing of a gentleman to 
preside over their debates ; and it would not, could not, for a moment be supposed 
that the House would cast dishonour on any one of the candidates, because they 
did not elect him. They had a precedent for their present course in the case of 
Sir F. Norton. Much had been said as to the attendance of the late Speaker at 
the privy councils ; but it was a well known fact, that the summoning of the 
councillors does not rest with the King, but with the Prime Minister for the time. 
The attendance in question took place when the Duke of Wellington was Prime 
| Minister—[cheers ]—and it was a fact that none of the councillors were summon- 
ed but those who were well known to hold opinions in unison with the person 
who summoned. ([Cheers.] His feeling was that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons had so mixed himself up in the late political world, that he had com- 
promised the dignity of that character. 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had pleased to be excused, it would have been granted. 
At the time the Duke of Somerset was appointed Master of the Horse he no 
longer attended the privy council meetings, and when the Earl of Albemarle held 
a similar situation he also declined attending them. If the Right Hon. Gent. 


| had signified that such a proceeding would not be becoming in him, if he had 


intimated the slighest hint that he thought such a proceeding inconsistent with 
his public character, he would have been at once excused. [Hear, hear.] The 
number of privy councillors is not so small as to require the attendance of every 
individual, as they amount in all to two hundred and upwards, and it therefore 
cannot be necessary that the Speaker of the House of Commons should appear 
there against the known opinion—against whom would have been the declared 
opinions of that House of Commons. [Loud cries of Hear, hear.) ‘‘ I think it 
cannvut be doubted that the Right Honourable Gentleman would hardly have done 
that, if we were in the middle of a session of Parliament ; if it was, for in- 
stance, during the Easter recess, I fancy he would not have attended four or five 
privy councils, and be prepared to meet Parliament and ask for their approbation 
for a provisional ministry, consisting solely and entirely of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. [Loud cheering.] Withregard to the charge of degradation that has been 
made, I fancy that the Right Hon. Gentleman cannot view it in such a light, 
and there is nothing in the question that would make that Gentleman retire from 
this House with mortified or painful feelings. I think the only point on which 
the question turns is with respect to the Right Hon. Gentleman's political bias. 
As the Hon. Member for Yorkshire observed when proposing him on a former 
occasion, his political feelings did not remain inert, but got the better of him 
and made him do acts which, as the Speaker of this House, he should have 
avoided. This would be a ground with me, I confess for having the election of 
Speaker pure ; and it is one of my reasons for net choosing the Right Hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said he should endeavour to pursue the course which 
had been generally adopted—indeed pursued by every one who had _ hitherto 
taken part in the discussion—and confine his observations to the question par- 
ticularly before the House. Such a course appeared to him not only to be wise 
upon the present occasion, but to be essential to the character of the House. 
(Hear, hear.) And he should in the first place speak as a witness, and it would 
be his duty, a duty, perhaps, unnecessary for him to discharge, to confirm, in as 
far as he had any knowledge, the statement of his Right Honourable Friend, 
the Member for the University of Cambridge. The only part of the transac- 
tions to which allusion had been made to which he could speak, was that which 
occurred after his return to this country. Of what took place previous to his 


had devolved upon him, he sought an interview with his Right Hon. Friend 


Having informed that Right Hon. Gentleman of 
the duty he (Sir R. Peel) had undertaken, and the principle, namely, that he 


(Cheers.] There is no doubt that if 


to substitute for the real cause that of ill-health. If there was anything at all 
analogous in the two cases it was this, that both in the one and the other, offence 
was imputed, and the opponents of the candidates said we will act upon that 
imputation as truth, and yet assign, for not re-electing you, some other cause. 
(Great cheering.] But the Noble Lord had another precedent, the precedent of 
Sir Edward Seymour. It was impossible but to feel that the Neble Lord had selected 
that case for the purpose of supporting some very different charge to any which 
had that day been even hinted out against his Right Hon. Friend. (Hear, hear.] 
He spoke thus, for that part of the precedent which could be for a moment con- 
sidered at all applicable to the case before the House, rendered it necessary to 
choose a new Speaker. But he asked the Noble Lord if this precedent was not 
selected in a belief that the Right Hon. Gentleman (Sir C. M. Sutton) had been 
instrumental in instigating the dissolution of Parliament? [Cheers.] But what 
course had the House of Commons taken on that occasion? The House of 
Commons had elected a Speaker.—(An Hon. Member remarked “ Against the 
wishes of the Crown.’’) Against! against! he cared not who it was against. 
But he ought to beg pardon for his apparent warmth. [Hear, hear.] He might 
say with sincerity that he felt his situation far too onerous for him to set in the 
House any such example as that of being betrayed into unbecoming warmth. 
(Hear, hear.] In the case alluded to by the Noble Lord, the House had exer- 
cised its privilege by choosing a Speaker; that choice was rejected by the 
Crown ; and all the strong phrases which had then been used, were totally inap- 
plicable to existing circumstances. [Hear, hear.] The question now to be set- 
tled was plain and simple, and no more than this—Not in the least doubting the 
right of the House to choose its Speaker, in as far as the office was concerned, 
was it just, and was it fair, looking at the matter in a sense of common justice 
and common fairness, that the Right Hon. Gentleman (Sir. C. M. Sutton), who 
had received that election during six successive Parliaments, against whom no 
charge had been substantiated, whose health permitted him to exercise its most 
arduous duties, and who, without one motive of personal interest to gratify, had 
consented to undertake the performance of its labours, should be now rejected ? 
{Cheers.] The question resolved itself into this : whether they would permit 
their Speaker to suffer through six weeks of uncontradicted calumny against 
him? [Cheers, and No, no.] He said never contradicted, in as far as the Right 
Hon. Gentleman was concerned, until that day, and which calumnies had ex- 
cited the feelings of opposition which had been so signally displayed. [Cheers.] 
But he recurred to the precedent quoted by the Noble Lord, and he asked that 
Noble Lord—and he was sure he would reply with manly candour, and with sin- 
cerity—if the change now proposed had not been first contemplated in conse- 
quence of a belief that his Right Hon. Friend had been instrumental in promoting 
a dissolution of Parliament? [Cheers.] 

Lord J. RUSSELL was understood to say that his impression had gone no 
further than that the Right Hon. Gentleman had assisted in the formation of a 
Government, which, from its position, could not do otherwise than dissolve the 
Parliament. His grounds of objection, therefore, had certainly been founded on 
the supposition that the Right Hon. Gentleman had led to the dissolution of the 
late Parliament. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he certainly had understood that the Noble Lord had said, 
and he thought he had read it so reported in print, that the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir C. M. Sutton) had actually taken an active part in counselling the dis- 
solution of the late Parliament. He never could have supposed that the Noble 
Lord had come to any such conclusion but upon very different grounds from those 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman having attended three or four formal Cabinet 
Councils. {Hear, hear.] | What he hoped was, that if Members had taken up 
opinions which they now found to be unjust, they would have the manliness at 
once to discard them. [Hear, hear.] Indeed he had that confidence inthe ho- 
nour and manliness of Members that he could not but believe that if they found 
the grounds upon which they had based their opposition untenable they would 
abandon the opposition itself. [Cheers.} What were the arguments which had 
been used in support of the other side of the question? One Hon. Gentleman 
said that the Speaker ought always to represent the majority of the House. Was 
that a principle which ought to be established? Was it wise, or conducive to 
the dignity and just station of the Chair, that its possessor should ever be seek- 
ing favour with the political majority in order to secure his re-election ! {Loud 
cheering.] | Was it not infinitely wiser to look at the qualifications of the indi- 
vidual to fill the office for which he was proposed, than to consider his political 
opinions. [Hear, hear.) But that question had been decided by the first Re- 
formed Parliament. [Cheers.] Earl Grey and his adherents, having a great 
majority, thought it right to elect the Right Honourable Gentleman whom some 
of the same party now opposed. (Hear, hear.} They had the power then to 
enforce their opinions, and why did they depart from what they now called a 
great principle, and wished so urgently to lay down! ‘The first decision of the 
Reformed Parliament carried with it this conclusion, that the House did not feel 























itself called upon to elect a Speaker whose potitical opinions were in accordance 
with those of the majority of its Members. [Hear, hear.] But what is the ex- 
planation to that given by the Noble Lord! ‘The Noble Lord said :—* We 
wanted to avail ourselves of the advantages of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man’s character, judgment, abilities, and experience, and there we elected him. 
But he has served our turn; he has done his work ; he has answered our object ; 
and (with singular ingratitude he must say)—{ Loud and repeated cheering ]}—we 
will now dismiss him, after we had established the principle of electing a Speaker 
not of our own political opinions, when we had the power of doing so. After 
we had availed ourselves of his services, and after he has co-operated with us 
in establishing the character of the first Reform Parliament for decorum, 


| we will unfairly take the very first opportunity to subject him to disgrace.” 
| [Cries of No, no.] No, no, indeed; for no disgrace could be heaped upon 
|aman who had conscientiously done his duty. 
should seek for aid in the performance of the task from every man of character | 
—and from whom I have received, during the existence | and talent who could unite with him consistently with his honour, upon which 
[Cheers.] I had the | he proposed to construct the administration, he asked his Right Hon. Friend 

part of that government—an honour I shall ever feel in having | whether or not it was consistent with his feeling and sense of duty to enter into 
t I yield to no member in | the service of the Crown! He received from the Right Hon. Gentleman this 

which has been put forward as the great principle in- | answer—That he did not seek employment in any official capacity in the ser- 
I yield to no member | vice ofthe Crown. 


It was beyond the reach 
of a majority to do that; but it is not beyond the reach of a majority to in- 
jure the character of the House. [Hear, hear.] .'The Honourable Gentleman 
who had seconded the amendment, he must say with much good sense and 
moderation, bad remarked, that as there was a probability of some stormy 
debates respecting the breaking up of the late Government and the forma- 
tion of the present, it was of the highest importance that the Chair should be 


[Loud cheers.] There was a defect apparently in that | filled with strict impartiality. Well, then, who was the party proposed! [Cheer- 
y I will | answer which he would supply, as probably it would furnish the main reason 
I am second to none in the zeal with which I endeavoured to | which had induced the Right Hon. Gentleman at such a time to withhold his 
casion, Te But in 1833, although I did not express my sentiments on that oc- | services from his Majesty. The Right Hon. Gentleman stated that he had 
“owed by re most fully my praises to those which were every where be- | served in the Chair of the House of Commons for a period of eighteen years, 


ing.] He could not have been mistaken in the words used by the Hon. Gent., 
for he had taken them down. They were these :—*'It is important to have an 
impartial mediator to still the raging storm which may be raised by the conflicts 
likely to ensue between exasperated parties.” And who had the Hon. Member 





and he felt that if he were now to enter into the arena of political discussion 
as a Member of the Government, he should, after so long a service in the Chair | 
and his personal connexion with, and authority in, that situation, run the risk of | 
lowering it if he appeared on the floor of the House of Commons as a Member 

of the Government. [Cheers.] That was the reason which his Right Hon. | 
Friend had assigned to him for his willingness, nay, his desire, to withhold his 

services upon that account. When he understood from his Right Hon. Friend 

that he was not willing upon that ground to enter into the service of the Crown 

as a Member of the House of Commons, fearing that there might be something 

that might lower the authority of the office he had held if he became a Member | 
of the Government at a time when it was likely that there would be stormy dis- 
cussions, having received that answer he did not feel it to be his duty to consult 
his Right Hon. Friend either as to the formation of the Government or its 
policy—{ Loud cheering]—and not one word passed between his Right Hon. 
Friend and himself on the subject. [Renewed cheering.] He then asked the 
Right Honourable Gentleman whether he would wish again to fill the Chair of 
the House of Commons in the event of a dissolution? He replied that he had 
no wish or feeling upon the subject—that it was a matter upon which he could 
have no personal interest, in consequence of the liberality of the House of Com- 
mons. [Hear, hear.] At the same time he stated that the impediment of ill- | 
and 





selected as that impartial mediator! One who had kept aloof from political 
strife? One who had never mingled in party feuds? No; but one who had been 
a distinguished member of that very Government whose principles and removal 
were to cause the discussions spoken of. [Cheering.] If impartiality was the 
object to be kept in view, let them not elect one whose conduct was to be can- 
vassed. [Hear, hear.] There were two candidates. One who had served the 
office for eighteen years, having been elected almost unanimously, by six succes- 
sive Parliaments, and who had declined office under the Crown from an appre- 
hension that by accepting it he might tend to lower the dignity of the Chair. 
(Hear, hear.] The other candidate was @ Member of the late Government, and 
a Government of whom he should not utter one word of disrespect, but of whose 
impartiality and ability as a Speaker of the House he had had no opportunity of 
forming a judgment. Could there be a doubt as to whom the preference ought 
tobe given! [Hear.] The House was bound to be as careful not to do injus- 
tice to an individual as it was not to abandon its principles or to lessen its own 
character. ‘The House had another and most important duty to perform. If it 
had a want of confidence in his Majesty’s Government, let it make that fairly 
and openly a ground of address to the Crown; but do not let it do injustice to 
an individual whose high merits all admitted, by selecting him as the first victim 
of its displeasure. [Cheering.] He resisted, therefore, the motion of the Hon. 


| Member for Surrey, not only on individual and personal, but on general grounds ; 
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and as the office in question was the only one which the House had the power of 
bestowing, let them make such a selection as would be in accordance with the 
examples which both the unreformed and the Reformed House had afforded them. 
{Cheers.] The only objection of a personal nature made by the Noble Lord to 
the appointment of the Right Hon. Gentleman (Sir C. M. Sutton) was that he 
had attended some three or four Privy Councils, which were purely of a formal 
character. That one charge was to invalidate the impartiality, dignity, ability, 
and experience, practised during eighteen years. { Hear, hear. J But what 
was the nature of this charge? If it was not fitting that the Speaker of that 
House should be a Privy Councillor let there be a regulation to that effect ; but 
if on the contrary, why was he not to be at liberty to discharge his duties as a 
Privy Councillor! A great mistake pervaded the public mind as to the duties of 
Privy Councillors. It was not merely Members of the executive Government 
who were summoned, but others also; andthe Council did not meet to deliberate. 
If the Speaker was a member of the Privy Council, why should he not attend 
when summoned! he Noble Lord had erred greatly in supposing that because 
the Right Hop. Gentleman had attended certain meetings of the Privy Council, 
chat dhkerefore he had advised the dissolution of Parliament. Such, he repeated, 


“was not the case. [ Hear, hear.] The only semblance of a charge now urged 


or insinuated against the Right Hon. Gentleman was as nothing compared with 
the insinuations which had been before levelled against him, and the ground of 
opposition to his election had failed. [Cheers.] He therefore should give his 
vote for the Right Honourable Gentleman, because he thought the precincts of 
the Chair of that House ought not to be invaded for the purpose of trying the 
strength of political parties. (Hear, hear.] He should resist the motion to elect 
the Right Honourable and Learned Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh, not 
from any dou! of his abilities, but on the ground that the Member for the 
University of Cambridge possessed superior qualifications from his long practice 
in the duties of Speaker, and because his rejection for the reasons advanced would 
tend to disparage as we!l the character of the office of Speaker, as of the House 
of Commons itself The Right Hon. Gentleman resumed his seat amidst loud 
cheering, which was continued for many seconds. 

After many other members had spoken the question was put, when there 
appeared for Mr. Abercromby 316, for Sir Charles Sutton 306. Majority for 
Mr. Abercromby 10. 

KING’S SPEECH. 
House of Lords, Feb. 24. 


This day his Majesty proceeded in state to the House of Lords, and delivered | 


the following speech in a firm tone of voice. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—I avail myself of the earliest opportunity of 
meeting you in Parliament after having recurred to the sense of my people. 

“You will, am confident, fully participate in the regret which I feel at the 
destruction, by accidental fire, of that part of the ancient Palace of Westmin- 
ster which has been long appropriated to the use of the two Houses of Par- 
lament. 

“Upon the occurrence of this calamity, I gave immediate directions that 
the best provision of which the circumstances of the case would admit should 
be made for your present meeting; and it will be my wish to adopt such plans 
for the permanent accommodation of the two Houses of Parliament as shall 
be demanded, on your joint consideration, to be the most fitting and convenient. 

*T will give directions that there be laid before you the Report made to me 
by the Privy Council in reference to the origin of the fire, and the evidence 
upon which that "Leport was founded. 

“The assurances which I receive from my Allies, and generally from all 
Foreign Princes and States, of their earnest desire to cultivate the relations 
of amity, and to maintain with me the most friendly understanding, justify 
on my part the confident expectation of the continuance of the blessings of 
peace. 

“The single exception to the general tranquillity of Europe is the civil con- 
test which still prevails in some of the northern provinces of Spain. 

“«T will give directions that there be laid before you Articles which I have con- 
cluded with my Allies, the King of the French, the Queen Regent of Spain, and 
the Queen vf Portugal, which are supplementary to the Treaty of April, 1834, 
and are intended to facilitate the complete attainment of the objects contem- 
plated by that Treaty. 

[have to repeat the expression of my regret that the relations between 
Holland and Belgium still remain unsettled. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have directed the Estimates 
for the ensuing year to be prepared, and to be laid before you without delay. 

“ They have been framed with the strictest attention to economy, and I have 
the satisfaction of acquainting you that the total amount of the demands for the 
public service will be less on the present than it has been on any former occa- 
sion within our recent experience. 

* The satisfactory state of the trade and commerce of the country, and of 
the public revenue, fully justifies the expectation, that notwithstanding the 
reductions in taxation which were made in the last Session, and which, when 
they shall have taken full effect, will tend to diminish the existing surplus of 
the public revenue, there will remain a sufficient balance to meet the additional 
annual charge which will arise from providing the compensation granted by Par- 
liament on account of the abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions. 

“I deeply lament that the agricultural interest continues in a state of great 
depression. 

“‘T recommend to your consideration whether it may not be in your power, af- 
ter providing for the exigencies of the public service, and consistently with the 
steadfast maintenance of the public credit, to devise a method for mitigating 
the pressure of those local charges which bear heavily on the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land, and for distributing the burden of them more equally over other 
descriptions of property. 

* My Lords and Gentlemen—The information received from the Governors 
of my Colonies, together with the Acts passed in execution of the law for 
the abolition of slavery, will be communicated to you. 

‘It is with much satisfaction that I have observed the genera! concurrence 
of the Colonial Legislatures in giving effect to this important measure; and, 
notwithstanding the difficulties with which the subject is necessarily attended, 
I have seen no reason to abate my earnest hopes of a favourable issue. 

“Under all circumstances, you may be assured of my anxious desire and un- 
ceasing efforts fully to realize the benevolent intentions of Parliament. 

“There are many important subjects—some of which have already undergone 
partial discussion in Parliament—the adjustment of which, at as early a period as 
is consistent with the mature consideration of them, would be of great advan- 
tage to the public interests. 


“Among the first in point of urgency is the state of the tithe question in | 


Ireland, and the means of effecting an equitable and final adjustment of it. 
**Measures will be proposed for your consideration which will have for 


their respective objects—to promote the commutation of tithe in England and | 


Wales, to improve our civil jurisprudence and the administration of Justice in 
ecclesiastical causes, to make provision for the more effectual maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and to relieve those who dissent from the doctrines or 
discipline of the Church from the necessity of celebrating the ceremony of mar- 
riage according to its nites. : 

*T have not yet received the Report from the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of Municipal Corporations, but I have reason to believe that 
it will be made, and that I shall be enabled to communicate it to you at an early 
period. 

“T have appointed a Commission for considering the state of the several Dio- 
ceses in England and Wales, with reference to the amount of their revenues, and 
to the more equal distribution of episcopal duties; the state of the several 
Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches with a view to the suggestion of such mea- 
sures as may render them most conducive to the efficiency of the Established 


Church ; and for devising the best mode of providing for the cure of souls, with | 


reference to the residence of the Clergy on their respective benefices. 

“The especial object which I have in view in the appointment of this Com- 
mission is to extend more widely the means of religious worship according 
to the doctrines of the Established Church, and to confirm its hold upon the ve- 
neration and affections of my people. 

“y feel it also incumbent upon me to call your earnest attention to the con- 
dition of the Church of Scotland, and to the means by which it may be enabled 
to increase the opportunities of religious worship for the poorer classes of so- 
ciety in that part of the United Kingdom. 

“It has been my duty on this occasion to direct your consideration to vari- 
ous Important matters connected with our domestic policy. 

“T rely with entire confidence on your willing co-operation in perfecting all 
such measures as may be calculated to remove your just causes of complaint 
and to promete the concord and happiness of my subjects. ; 

“T rely also with equal confidence on the caution and circumspection with 
which you will apply yourselves to the alteration of laws which affect very ex- 
tensive and complicated interests, and are interwoven with ancient usages to 
which the habits and feelings of my people have conformed. 

“] feel assured that it will be our common object, in supplying that which may 
be defective, or In renovating that which may be impaired, to strengthen the 
foundations of those institutions in Church and State which are the inheritance 
and birthnght of my people; and which, amidst all the vicissitudes of public 
affairs, have proved, under the blessing of Almighty God, the truest guarantees 
of their liberties, their rights, and their religion.” tis ; 

His Majesty then retired; a royal salute was fired, and on his return to the 

palace the same mixed demonstrations of popular sentiment were observable 
DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS 


, . House of Commons Fi b. 2 
The Speaker having read his Majesty's Porras 


Speech from the Throne, Lord Sandon 


rose, and after some remarks moved the address, which was seconded by Mr. 
Bramston. 
Lord MORPETH rose (amidst cheers from the opposition) and said that, in or- 
dinary times, he did not think that there would be much room for criticism, perhaps 
still less for political opposition, in the gracious speech they had just heard from 
the throne, and which, if it strayed into a greater length than was usually to be 
found in such documents, could “not, he believed, be accused of departing from | 
one of their material features—that of their accustomed vagueness. (Hear, | 
hear, anda laugh.) But these were not ordinary times, and it became the House 
to prefer to forms and ceremonies the free but respectful expression of their sen- | 
timents, and to present them in the usual manner at the foot of a paternal throne. 
He would receive with gratitude any suggestion likely to promote the fear and 
solid interests of religion; but they might have expected from the speecha more 
direct allusion to the bearing of the church of Treland on the condition of that 
country. [Cheers fromthe opposition.] Again, on the subject of corporations, 
more might have been expected than the promise to lay before the House 
the report of the commissioners. Again, in acknowledging the claims to relief 
of his Majesty's loyal subjects, the Dissenters, the House ought not to have been 
left to infer that all the relief intended was an alteration with respect to the 
solemnization of the marriage ceremony. Looking to what had occurred since 
the last meeting of Parliament, he must think that there might have been more 
said to show that, if persons called Tories were in place, ‘Toryism was not in 
power. The King had dismissed his late ministers in the exercise of a right 
which, he was quite sure, his Majesty would never exert except In the belief 
that in so doing he was consulting the welfare of the people. He would not 
question the right, but would be glad to hear something of its exercise on the 
late occasion. Surely the causes of the dismissal of the late government must 
have been of a grave nature indeed when they were dismissed at once, without 
notice—when the usual courtesy was departed from of the occupants of places 
retaining them until their successors were appointed—[hear, hear]—and when 
there occurred that most unusual, and he thought most unseemly huddling of 
offices in the single person of the Duke of Wellington. (Cheers. ] Thanks to 
the good order kept by the late government, no harm had occurred ; but suppose 
a war had broke out, who would have been responsible for the Foreign Office ! 
Had that bugbear of the Conservatives, an insurrection of the negroes, occurred 
in the West Indies, who would have been responsible for the Colonial Office t 
| If a tithe dispute had unhappily occurred in Ireland, who was responsible? The 
modern Whigs were often reproached with departing from the principles of their 
predecessors ; but he believed there was hardly an old Whig of the Rockingham 
school whose hair would not stand on end at such an unconstitutional concentra- 
tion of responsibility and power. Seeing, therefore, that something was due 
from them to the late parliament, something to the late government, much to the 
opinivns and wishes of their constituents, much to the unchanging principles of 
| justice, fidelity, and honour, he, though not eager for the station, had not de- 
| clined coming forward on the oceasion. He must leave the issue in the hands 
| of the House, merely adding his humble hope that all they planned and all they 
executed might be so overruled as to promote the real and lasting welfare of the 
country. [Cheers.] He would therefore, move an amendment to the address, not 
leaving any portion out, but inserting after “ happiness of my subjects,”’ the fol- 
lowing words -— 
“To assure his Majesty that his Majesty’s faithful Commons acknowledge, 
with grateful recollection, that the acts of amending the representation of the 
| people were submitted to Parliament with his Majesty’s sanction, and carried 
into a law by his Majesty’s assent ; that, confidently expecting to derive further 
advantages from those wise and necessary measures, we trust that his Majesty’s 
councils will be directed in a spirit of well-considered and effective reform ; and 
that the liberal and comprehensive policy which restored to the people the right 
of choosing their representatives, and which provided for the emancipation of all 
persons held in slavery in his Majesty’s Colonies and possessions abroad, will, 
with the same enlarged views, place, without delay, our municipal corporations 
under vigilant popular control, remove all those undoubted grievances of the 
Protestant Dissenters, and correct those abuses in the Church which impair its 
efficiency in England, disturb the peace of society in Ireland, and lower the 
character of the establishment in both countries. To represent to his Majesty 
that his Majesty’s faithful Commons beg leave submissively to add, that they 
cannot but lament that the progress of these and other reforms has been inter- 
‘ rupted and endangered by the unnecessary dissolution of a Parliament earnestly 


his hair would stand on end at the assumption of such power as the holding of 
several offices by one man—that it was a fact unparalleled in the history of the 
country. This assertion was unfortunate, for the Noble Lord, who was well Tead 
in history, doubtless remembered the events which transpired at the close of the 
reign and of the life of Queen Anne ‘The Noble Lord would perhaps recollect 
that a short time before the Earl of Oxford was removed from power, Lord 
Bolingbroke speculated upon the assumption of supreme power, to facilitate his 
designs of constituting a government consonant with his own views. The Whig 
party, however, watchful for the good of the Sovereign and the people, led the 
Duke of Shrewsbury to the Queen, who gave him the white staff of Lord Trea. 
surer, on the advice of the patriotic Dukes of Argyll and Somerset. The Duke 
of Shrewsbury desired to return to the Queen the Lord Chamberlain’s staff, byt 
she desired him to keep both, so that he was possessed at one and the same time 
of three of the greatest posts in the kingdom, under the titles of Lord Treasurer, 
Lord Chancellor, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. [Loud cheers.) Could any 
man believe that this was pardoned in the good Whig times! or could any man 
believe that any dangers could arise from the precedent made by the Duke of 
Wellington’s taking temporarily the offices he had necessarily filled in order to 
wait the arrival of another individual (who was selected at the Duke’s advice) 
for the office of Prime Minister? Again, he took upon himself the responsi. 
bility of the dissolution of Parliament. Of that Parliament, many of whose 
Members had challenged him to bring to a division more than 120 votes, and do. 
clared him unworthy of a trial: from them he applied to a higher authority—to 
the electors. [Hear.] An extensive change of government had always been 
followed by a dissolution ; in 1784 by Mr. Pitt, in 1806 by Lords Grey and Gran- 
ville, in 1807 by Mr. Percival, and in 1851 by Lord Grey, who dismissed in that 
year the Parliament elected in 1830; and this, he believed, was the first ocea- 
sion on which the House of Commons had ever shown an aversion to, or re- 
corded their disapproval of, the prerogative of dissolution, since the time of 
the Long Parliament. It was said that the Reform Bill ought to have excluded 
him from power. He did not know that the Reform Bill was a machine which 
contained the secret of the worker, and that its use was in part to confine power 
to one class of the King’s subjects. [Hear.] The King demanded from him no 
sacrifice of principle—[{hear]—be called upon him to form such a government, 
and to adopt such measures as he (Sir R. Peel) thought best calculated to serve 
the country. It was argued that the House of Commons was divided into two 
parties—the advocates and the opponents of the reforming government. A 
reference to facts would show that such was not the case, but, or the contrary, 
that he, an anti-Reformer, had been the supporter of the Government, and that 
it was the Reformers themselves who had opposed them. [Hear, hear.) In 
1833, on the meeting of the Reformed Parliament, an amendment was moved 
on the address—the “ bloody and brutal address.” {Hear, hear.} The Govern- 
ment resisted that amendment; he (Sir RK. Peel) supported them, and was one 
of alarge majority. On the first reading of the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill, the 
Government were opposed, though he supported them. Next came Mr. Ati- 
wood’s motion on the subject of the general distress ; there he supported the 
Government. So also on Mr. Harvey's motion relative to the publication of the 
lists of divisions : on Mr. Grote’s motion upon the vote by ballot; and on Mr 
Rippon’s motion for the exclusion of the Bishops from the House of Lords 
The Government opposed also the repeal of the Malt ‘Tax, and he had then lent 
them his assistance. On the motion for the alteration of the Corn Laws, and 
for a substitution of a property tax in lieu of the Duties on Malt; on the grant 
of money relief to the Irish Clergy ; on Mr. Tennyson's motion for the repeal of 
the Septennial Act; on Mr. Harvey’s motion on the Pension List; on Sir 
William Ingilby’s resolution for the reduction of the Malt Duties; on Mr 
Buckingham’s proposition relative to Impressment ; on Mr. Hume’s motion on 
the Corn Laws: on Lord Althorp’s proposition with respect to the Church 
Rates; on Mr. O’Connell’s motion for the Repeal of the Union—on every 
one of the these occasions he had found himself in the closest connexion with 
the Government, and lending them his most earnest and zealous assistance 
and support. [Continued cries of Hear, hear., ‘These were facts, and after 
these facts what became of the declamation about his continued opposition to 
a reforming government? His course in power would be the same as in oppo- 
sition. On questions in which he bad opposed the late government he intended 
still to maintain the principles which actuated that opposition—that was to say, 
that he did not mean to vote for a compulsory obligation on the universities to 
admit Dissenters within their walls, but would leave that question to be deter- 





intent upon the most vigorous prosecution of measures to which the wishes of 
the people were most anxiously and justly directed.” (Cheers. } 

Sir R. PEEL rose on the cries of ‘“ divide,” and said that, standing as he did, 
it would argue disrespect to the House if he were to permit the present question 
to go toa division without availing himself of the opportunity to give to the 
House those explanations which had been required during the previous discus- 
sion. However he might have differed from a portion of the House in opinion, 
he hoped it would be allowed that, whether as an individual or a minister, he had 
ever evinced a disposition to treat it with respect. [Cheers.] He stood there 
as a Minister of the Crown—placed in that situation by no act of his own— 
{cheers }—from no combination with those to whose principles he had been uni- 

| formly opposed, and with whom he sought a temporary alliance for the purpose 
of embarrassing any former government. He stood there in fulfilment of a pub- 
lic duty, shrinking from no responsibility, and though not with any arrogant 
| pretensions of defying or disregarding the opinions of the majority of that House, 
resolved to persevere to the last, so far as was consistent with the honour of a 
public man, in maintaining the prerogative of the crown, and in fulfilling those 
duties which he owed to his King and to the country. [Continued cheers from 
, the ministerial benches.] He was responsible for assuming the situation he held, 
| and, if they pleased, he was so far responsible for the removal of the late govern- 
ment. [Cheers from the opposition.] God forbid that he should attempt to 
shift the responsibility to that high authority which the constitution held to be 
incapable of error; yet he felt it due to himself to say, that under no circum- 
stances would he have advised, counselled, or instigated the removal of any 
ministry. [Hear, hear, and cheers.] He was, nevertheless, prepared to justify 
the dismissal of the late advisers of the King. He called to the remembrance 
| of the House his own conduct during late sessions. Did he ever coalesce to 
| embarrass the Ministry! Did he not, in 1833, repudiate the spirit of party, and 
offer his support to the government of Earl Grey, as far as was consistent with 
his principles’ When Lord Althorp’s removal from office was likely to follow 
the vote of a majority of that House on the malt tax, did he (Sir R. Pee!) seek 
any plausible pretext—[loud cheering]—of joining those who were upon that 
| question opposed to the government, and thereby increase its embarrassment? 
| (Hear, hear, hear.] In like manner did he not support the government when Lord 
Stanley changed the loan of £15,000,000 to a grant of £20,000,000? He (Sir 
R. Peel) saw the change was necessary to the existence of the Ministry, and he 
shared the unpopularity of that act of justice ; and so throughout the years 1833 
and 1834, he never coalesced with men opposed to him and the ministry alike, 
| in order to throw them out, or to embarrass them, but on the contrary he support- 
| ed them against their present allies. [Cheers.] When Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration lost the support of four of its chief members, and when, one month 
afterwards, Earl Grey, the Earl of Carlisle, and Lord Howick, also retired ; then, 
at the King’s desire, Lord Melbourne communicated with Lord Stanley, the Duke 
of Wellington, and himself (Sir R. Peel), in order to form a strong government 
vut of all parties. [Hear.] This showed how deeply sensible the King was of 
the difficulty of the position. The negotiation failed, and Lord Melbourne re- 
constructed the government upon the foundation of Lord Althorp’s return to 
power. Earl Grey has declared that his resignation was consequent on the 
withdrawal of Lord Althorp, and Lord Grey’s successor took office on the 
| condition of that Noble Lord’s return. Short as was the remaining period of the 
session, it did not close without a collision between the two Houses—{hear, 
hear]—on the Irish Tithe Bill. Now was it not natural that the King should 
| review at such a period the position of his ministry? The Melbourne cabinet 
might, indeed, have before them in the mind’s eye materials to fill up the vacant 
places of Earl Grey, Earl Carlisle, Lord Howick, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Earl of Ripon, Lord Stanley, and Sir J. Graham, all of whom had retired, and 
the place of Lord Althorp, who was about to be removed. But from what quar- 
ter’ He need hardly remind the House of Mr. O’Connell’s letters to Lord Dun- 
cannon, headed “ Hurrah for Repeal,” on the authority of a “ wild Irish cry,” 
of which the crimes of the Whigs were the theme and burden. The following 
was an extract .— 

‘My Lord,—I write more in sorrow than in anger—more in regret than in 
| hostility. It is true that you have deceived me—bitterly and cruelly deceived 
| Ireland—[hear, hear]—but we should have known you better. [Cheers and 
| laughter.) You belong to the Whigs—[renewed cheers and laughter]—and after 
| four years of the most emaciating experience we ought, indeed, to have known 

that Ireland had nothing to expect from the Whigs but insolent contempt, and 
malignant but treacherous hostility.” 
Earl Grey was accused “‘ of proud and malignant hatred to Ireland, which he left 
to his successors.” Lord John Russell showed his hostility to Ireland in her 
scanty Reform Bill. Lord Melbourne “ wanted sufficient powers of mind,” and 
was “utterly incompetent.” Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Plunkett, and the 
Whigs in all, were, by their misconduct, better repealers than the writer, for they 
| brought the hatred of the Irish on England and her Parliament. Now, could a 
change of government from this, described coolly and calmly by the Hon. Gen- 
tleman, be injurious to the country? And was it not natural for the King to 
| ponder on such unequivocal declarations of the weakness of his government? 
Now, as to the charge against the Duke of Wellington. He (Sir R. Peel) was 
there to take his share of the responsibility attached to the conduct of the Noble 
Duke. His assumption of a plurality of offices was for the public service, and 
merely provisionally, to be returned to another. The Noble Member for York- 
shire (Morpeth) had said that if a Whig of the Rockingham school were alive, 








mined by the universities themselves. [Hear, hear.] He also intended to 
maintain the same principles on which he had acted with reference to the 
Church Temporalities’ Bill, and he would not consent to the diversion of ec- 
clesiastical property te other than ecclesiastical purposes. [Cheers.] He was 
no apostate, he was not deviating from any principles which he had ever pro- 
fessed, when he now avowed that it was his intention to pursue in office the 
course which he had already pointed out. With regard to foreign relations, he 
was surprised to hear it regretted that the despotic governments, as well as the 
more liberal, had confidence in the ministry. It would be well if those gentle- 
men who profess liberal principles would imitate the example of a country with 
institutions more liberal even than our own—he meant the United States, which 
saw no inconsistency and no dereliction of principle in courting the most 
friendly relations with despotic powers. Now as to economy, it was as much 
the merit of the late government who acted on and allowed the economical re- 
ductions of the Duke of Wellington as his, that he felt himself able to lower 
the estimates beneath those of any year since the war; a reduction of half a 
million on the estimates for last year. [Cries of Hear.] With regard to the 
abolition of slavery, instead of eagerly exercising their patronage in the offices 
created by the late government, al! the colonial officers had been retained as 
being cognizant of the intentions of the late government, and more magistrates 
had been sent out to secure the carrying on of that measure. [Cheers.] He 
was favourable to a general registry, and it was under consideration. With re- 
gard to corporations, the answers of the commissioners were dated Jan. 27, 
1835. They stated that their inquiries were now complete : that 293 municipal 
corporations had been visited by them ; that 241 reports had been sent in; that 
182 had been printed, but that the remainder of them were at that time un- 
finished. The commissioners further declared that they could not state when 
their general report would be ready, but they expressed a hope that it would be 
finished in the month of February. What would be the use of that commis- 
sion, if, in the very month in which it proposed to produce its report, govern- 
ment, without even waiting to look at it, came forward with a measure of its 
own upon the subject? He would use the very words of Lord Grey in the 
speech from the throne in 1832; but to conciliate a vote on this occasion, he 
would not do that which was not only contrary to all usage, but also to his sense 
of what was morally right. [Cheers.] He had alluded in the speech to the 
better arrangement intended with regard to church rates, and he had already as- 
signed one sinecure of £1,200 a year to the church commission, and would do 
so with others. [Cheers.] The salary had gone to St. John’s, Westminster, 
for the increase of spiritual instruction, and the prebendal house to St. Mar- 
garet’s. As to the amendment, it was proposed for the sake of involving 19 
difficulty the Noble Lord who had proposed the address, and his friends near 
him, who, because they had concurred in supporting the Reform Bill and the 
Bill for the Abolition of Slavery, it was hoped might be caught in this trap, $0 
insidiously prepared for them—the trap of compliment to measures in which 
they concurred, and of which they were the most prominent promoters. If_he 
were asked if these were measures he would support, he answered “ yes.” But 
if they asked him if he meant to act on the principles involved in them, he 
would refer to their party struggles of the last two years, and would say that 
they did not know what those principles meant. {Loud cheers.] He offered 
to them the settlement of the tithe question in Ireland—the commutation of 
tithes in England and Wales. He offered to them refurm of all proved abuses 
in the church, He offered them the redress of grievances complained of by the 
Dissenters, as far as related to marriages and other important points. He offer- 
ed them the prospect of continued peace. They might disregard his offers 1 
they pleased, and take those of others; but his would have this advantage— 
that he would be more likely to be successful than others, and he would act, he 
hoped successfully, as the mediator and restorer of harmony between the two 
Houses. They might form other alliances, or they might connect themselves 
with different extremes of parties; but the time would come when popular ex- 
citement would abate, and when they would have nothing left but to lean for 
support on those who had gone on calmly and quietly—when, in short, they 
would have no alternative but to leave the government in their (the Conserva- 
tives’) hands, or to resort to those measures of ceercive violence which would 
render reform inefficient and seal the fate of the British constitution. [Long- 
continued cheering.] The debate was then adjourned. 

Many other Members spoke, the debate having continued three days, and the 
vote was at length taken when there appeared for the Amendment, 309, for the 
Address 302. Majority against Ministers 7. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH AMERICA. 
House of Commons, March 3. 

Mr. G. ROBINSON availed himself of the presence of the Right Honour 
able Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) on the benches opposite, to ask him whether 
any progress had been made in the negotiations with the United States, respect: 
ing the North American boundary? 

Sir R. PEEL said that it would be a difficult matter to give the Hon. Mem- 
ber an answer on the Boundary Question in terms as concise as those In which 
he had couched his query. The Boundary Question was one of the most = 
portant and complicated questions with which the Government had to deal, as 1 
related to the settling of the limits of the state of Maine on the part of the 
United States, and of the limits of the province of New Brunswick on the part 
of his Britannic Majesty. The dispute arose out of a treaty made between the 
two countries so long agoas the year 1783. By that treaty a line was tv ve 
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drawn, determining the boundaries of Maine and New Brunswick. Certain 
b lands were to be discovered between the waters of the St. Lawrence and 
“4 Atlantic, and those high lands were to form the boundaries of the two pro- 
; Pony But those high lands have never been discovered ; indeed it was phy- 
joe impossible to find them In consequence of this, a convention was 
obeequently made between this country and the United States by which the 
settlement of these boundaries was ieft to the arbitration of the King of the 
Netherlands. Three points were submitted to his arbitration. On two of them 
the King of the Netherlands had given a decided opinion : but on the third he 
said that it was impossible for him to give any opinion at all, as the high lands 
did not exist in the position in which they were supposed to exist in 1783. 
[A laugh.) Under these circumstances the King of the Netherlands suggested 
that an amicable compromise should take place between our Government and 
the United States. The British Government was desirous to stand by the arbi- 
tration of the King of the Netherlands with respect to the terms of that com- 
promise ; but the United States refused to do so. The United States then sug- 
cested that there shou!d be a new survey. The British Government consented 
to make that new survey, and abide by it, provided certain preliminary articles 
were agreed to. One of then was whether the Bay of Fundy should be con- 
sidered as a part of the Atlantic Ocean. A despatch had been sent out upon 
this point in the course of last autumn, but no answer had yet been received to 
it, the President of the United States having declined to produce any papers on 
the point, from fear, he supposed, of compromising himself on the subject. 
The negotiation, however, was still pending. This was the only point now in 
controversy between the two powers, and he was certain that the announcement 
of that fact would give delight to all the lovers of peace, who wished well to 
the commerciai interests of both countries. A paper, he repeated, had been 
transmitted to the American Government in October last, and it was impossible 
to ascertain yet whether the terms of that paper had been accepted. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION OF THE SUPPLIES. 
House of Commons, March 12th. 

Mr. HUME rose and said—The Right Hon. Baronet opposite put a ques- 
tion to me yesterday, relative to the motion of which I gave notice, to limit 
to three months the votes in committee of supply, and I gave him a conditional 
answer to his enquiry whether it was intended to bring on the motion to-mor- 
row. [Iam now able to state to the Right Hon. Baronet, that having consulted 
with those upon this side of the House, who I thought weuld support the motion, 
| regret to find that they do not concur with me in considering the question 
sufficiently decisive of our want of confidence in the present administration, 
and | have therefore been induced, with regret, to postpone the motion of which 
| gave notice respecting the supplies—{triumphant cheering from the Minis- 
terial side of the House]—but I do so with a view of proposing a subsequent 
motion, tending to show decisively that the House has no confidence in his Ma- 
iesty’s Ministers. [Cheers from the Opposition, and counter cheers and 
jaughter from the Ministerial benches. ] 

Sir. R. PEEL. Is this, then, the motion of which you gave me solemn 
notice more than a week since? [Loud and protracted cheering.] I say, is 
this the motion which you thought it incumbent on you to give notice of a week 
beforehand? [Renewed cheering.] I asked the Hon. Gentleman last night if 
he intended to bring forward his proposition for limiting the supplies, pursuant 
to notice, and the Hon. Gentleman now says he gave me a conditional answer. 
That conditional answer was, that the motion would be certainly brought on— 
‘Loud cheering]—either by himself or some other Hon. Member. [Hear, hear ; 
cries of Order, and some confusion, occasioned by Members rushing into the 
House, in the midst of which an Hon. Member, said to be Mr. Barron, rose and 
said—* If do not know what the question is; there is no question before the 
House“) The Right Hon. Baronet resumed. I ask the Hon. Member for 
Middlesex a question; the question is, whether that other Hon. Member, who 
was to have taken the Hon. Gentleman’s place to-morrow, has also abandoned 
his intention of proposing to limit the supplies—f[Cheers and laughter from the 
Ministerial side of the House]—and whether the more decisive motion of want 
of confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers, of which the Hon. Gentleman talks, 
is to be brought forward to-morrow. 

Mr. HUME.—TI answer, that as far as I am concerned it will not be brought 
forward to-morrow. [Cheers from the Ministerial side.] I beg to observe, that 





on a former evening, when I expressed my opinion that the vote on the Address | 


evinced that the House had no confidence in the present Government, the Right 
Hon. Baronet did not appear to consider the Amendment in that light. [Hear, 
hear.] I considered that granting the supplies for only three months would be 
tantamount to a vote of no confidence in Ministers; but I was reminded by 
some Hon. Friends, that the Right Hon. Baronet might turn round on us and 
say, ‘* That is no vote of want of confidence in the Administration ;” and on 
that ground, lest a limitation of the supplies should not be taken as a decisive 
indication of the opinion of the House, 1 have consented to alter the course 
which I intended to adopt. I have done so, seeing the necessity of proposing 
some motion which shall come directly to the point, and contain words that 
cannot be misunderstood. {Cheers and counter-cheers.] I have only to add, 
that, as far as I know, no other person will to-morrow bring forward the motion 
of which I gave notice for limiting the supplies. [Cheers from the Ministerial 
side. 

Sir R. PEEL.—The Hon. Gentleman says, that neither he, nor as far as he 
knows, any other Hon. Member means to suppress, the motion for limiting the 
Supplies, on the ground that it might not be considered sufficiently decisive of 
the good opinion of the House with respect to the present Administration ; but 
he adds: that I may depend on it, another motion, which cannot be misunder- 
stood, and which is to convey a decisive declaration of want of confidence in 
Ministers, will be substantiated—to-morrow ! 
row.) No? Then I am to understand the Hon, Gentleman that it is not in- 
tended to bring forward his new motion, implying want of confidence, to-mor- 
row ; and such being the case, I have now only to appeal to the Hon. Gentle- 
man whether it is not right, after he and others who act with him have de- 
termined that such a motion shall be made, that the Hon. Gentleman shall lose 
no time in naming the day for making it. [Loud cheering. ] 

Mr. HUME. I can assure the Right Hon. Baronet, that if the matter rests 
with me, the very first fit and proper moment shall be named for the motion. 
[Cheering on both sides of the House. ] 

House of Lords, Feb. 27. 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY—JAMAICA. 

The Earl of MULGRAVE asked what extent of power was to be confided 
to the stipendiary magistrates in executing the Abolition Act? The Marquess of 
Shgo had been obliged to make magistrates of slave owners, and some ill-feeling 
was induced by the dislike of the planters to sectarian ministers. He was grati- 
fied at the notice of the state of the abolition of slavery as to the ultimate good 
result.—The Earl of Aberdeen said the first vote he ever gave in Parliament 


was for the abolition of the slave trade [hear]; and he had voted for every mea- | 


sure proposed in that spirit to the present hour. Hibs first act on coming to the 
colonial office, was to request the Noble Marquess (Shgo) to continue in 
his government, and he proffered him the support of government in the ex- 
ecution of his duty.—The Earl of Ripon had full confidence in the Earl of 
Aberdeen’s will and ability to carry out the object of the bill. He thought, 
however, that the salaries of the magistrates should be increased.—Lord 
Brougham was of the same opinion.—Lord Seaforth thought the number of 
Magistrates, as well as their salaries, should be increased, and the educa- 
tion of the negroes carefully cultivated; to this end the jealousies of the 
missionaries on the part of the planters should be overcome. [Hear, hear.J— 
The Earl of Aberdeen was actually employed in devising a scheme of negro 
education, and only waited to know what aid he might expect from the colonies, 
and from the religious and patriotic societies of England. As to the number 
ot magistrates, the law allowed only thirty for Jamaica, and he had sent out a 
number to complete the complement of sixty. He thought he could not go 
farther—The Earl of Mulgrave was quite certain that the explanations of the 
ry Earl and Duke would give great satisfaction in Jamaica, as they had done 
0 him. 

v varied —At St. Helier, Island of Jersey, on the 26th of January Captain Poals 
b lancey England, Royal Artillery, to Catherine Lutevidge only daughter to Lieut. 
Zeneral Parry, Royal Artillery. 

; Fifty cents will be paid for Ne. 10, Vol. 2, and twenty-five cents fur No.1, Vol. 3, 
at this office, in good condition. 

= Exchange at New York on London,60 days, 9 a 9} per cent. prem. 
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Since our last several vessels have arrived, by which we have received regular 
files of London papers to the 14th, and Paris to the 12th ult. The intelligence 
from England is in the highest degree important, more particularly the proceed- 
ngs in Parliament, from which we have extracted copiously for this day's im- 
pression. 

It will be seen from an examination of the preceding columns, that Parlia- 
‘nent assembled on the 19th February, and proceeded to the election of Speaker, 
wae n Mr. Abercromby was chosen, having beaten Sir Charles Manners Sutton, 

i€ ministerial candidate, by a majority of ten votes; that on the 24th the King 
Opened the Session in petson, and after a debate of three days on the Ad- 
“ress, the Amendment offered by the Opposition was carried by a majority of 
“even votes, leaving the Ministers a second time in a minority. 


(Mr. Hume.—No, not to-mor- | 


Che Albion. 


| The result of these two trials of strength could not fail to excite the country ; 
‘the Ministers, however, did not think proper to resign. In this respect the 
| Whigs had taught them a good lesson ; for it will be remembered that during 
| Earl Grey’s Administration, he and his colleagues were frequently beaten in both 
Houses, but nevertheless cuntinued to hold office with great complacency, upon 
the plea, that such tenacity was for the publie good. Previously it had been the 
almost invariable rule for every cabinet to resign on losing a vote in the House 
of Commons. The Duke of Wellington did so in 1830, although the question 
on which he was beaten was of trivial importance, and the majority very small. 
In this respect then, we repeat, the Tories have learnt a convenient lesson from 
the Whigs. 

But the two questions of practical importance are these—what is the real 
strength of the Ministers in Parliament, and—will they be able to maintain their | 
ground! The first has been decided with tolerable accuracy by the two votes be- 
fore referred to, and by the concurrent opinions of the leading London journals. 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger, one of the best informed papers in the British metro- 
polis, estimates the actual Tories in the House on the division at 260, and Lord 
Stanley and his friends, (who give their support in all constitutional questions to | 
Sir Robert Peel,) at 46, making 306. Taking this as a fair criterion of the | 
strength of parties, viz : 306 to 316, it is presumed that Sir Robert will not be | 
daunted at such a meagre majority, but boldly go on with the government, and 
introduce his plans of rational reform, trusting to the integrity of his cause and 
jthe unity and discipline of his friends, to ensure ultimate success. That 
| he will be successful we firmly believe, although we admit that many questions 

may come up in Parliament, in which he will be left without adequate support. 
| So far, however, and our accounts are up to the 14th of March, he has not lost 
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| ground, for on the 10th he defeated the motion of the Marquess of Chandos for | (the Governor-Gen. and Commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s Windward Carib- 


| bean Islands), to be Governor-Gen. and Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s 
the fullness of his exultation at the two defeats of Sir Robert at the outset of 


| the repeal of the Malt Tax, by a vote of 350 to 192. Mr. Hume, too, who in 
| 
the session, gave notice of his intention to move that only three months sup- 

plies should be granted—did on the 12th withdraw his motion, from the convic- 

tion that he could not carry it. The particulars of this will be found duly re- 
corded in our columns, and we appeal to it, and ask if the language of the Pre- 
mier on that occasion was desponding? On the contrary, does it not show high 
coufidence? Mr. Hume, whose experience in Greek loans is superior to most 
men’s, clearly missed a figure here, and although he defended his want of firm- 
ness on the ground that he yielded to the wishes of his friends, his position was 
attacked and utterly demolished by the superior ability, confidence, and tact of 
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which the negotiations with the United States now stand relative thereto. The 
Legislature of New Brunswick have addressed the King, praying his Majesty to 
endeavour to bring this long standing and vexed question to an issue. We may 
hope, ere long, to see some progress made in the final arrangement of this 
business. F 

A dissolution of the French Ministry took place in February, and for several 
weeks the departments of the government remained unfilled, Soult, Sebastiani, 
and others having failed or refused to form another Cabinet. At the last dates, 
however, it was understood to be reconstructed partly from the old materials, 
having the Duke of Broglie at its head. The question of the American Indem- 
nity remained still before the Chambers, where little progress had been made 
towards bringing it to any satisfactory issue. 

The Emperor of Austria died on the 2d of March at Vienna, andis succeeded 
by his son the King of Hungary, who, it is understood, will pursue the policy of 
his royal father, and retain in the service of the state, the renowned Prince 
Metternich. The deceased monarch was in his 68th year. 








Lord Brougham has taken his seat in the House of Lords, where he gives his 
hearty opposition to the new Cabinet. Lord Melbourne too, has lost his complacen- 
cy, and appears in dire opposition ; but in this branch of the legislature,the cabinet 
is sufficiently strong. A Tory reinforcement has also gone thither in the person 
of Sir Charles Sutton, whom the opposition ejected from the Speakership of the 
House of Commons. Sir Charles has been created Viscount Canterbury and 
Baron Bettesford. 

The following changes and appointments are announced in the late London 
Gazettes :— 

The King has been pleased to appoint Major-Gen. Lionel Smith, K. C. B. 


Colonies of British Guiana, Trinidad, and Lucia; and the King has been fur- 
ther pleased to revive the Commissions appointing Major-Gen. Sir James Carmi- 
chael Smyth, Bart., to be Lieutenant Governor of the Colony of British Guiana ; 
and the Right Hon. Sir George Fitz-Gerald, Bart., to be Lieut. Governor of the 
Island of Trinidad ; and Col. Sir Dudley St. Ledger Hill to be Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the Island of St. Lucia. 

Plan of Quebec.—We have seen an engraving of this kind, well executed, by 
Mr. Smillie. It is published under the auspices of Mr. Hawkins, the proprietor 
of the Picture of Quebec, who has been for some weeks in town, superintending 
the work. The accuracy of the Plan may be relied on, as the Common Council 
of the Canadian capital passed a vote granting every facility to Mr. Hawkins, 








his masterly opponent. On all occasions indeed since the opening of the session, 
the high and commanding talent of Sir Robert Peel has shone with conspicuous 
lustre. His skill in debate, the noble bearing and manliness of his character— 
the adroitness with which he evades the pitfalls of his enemies, and the pungency 
of his replies, remind us of the days of Canning. 

But it is constantly asked, “Is Sir Robert Peel now becoming a reformer, 
who has all his life time been the reverse? Surely here is either apostacy or 
want of sincerity.” This is a vulgar error. Sir Robert Peel, it is well known, 
has always been the friend of rational and constitutional reform. He in- 
|troduced and brought about the numerous law reforms some ten or fifteen 

years ago, and, in conjunction with the Duke of Wellington, effected the 
| repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, and ultimately, through a sea of diffi- 
culties, carried Catholic Emancipation. As to retrenchment, we appeal to the 
| Army and other departments, and ask if great and extensive reforms were not 
| effected during the Duke’s administration in 1829 and 1830? Tosuch an extent, 
in fact, had these retrenchments been carried, that their successors, the Whigs, 
acknowledged in Parliament that it was difficult to go any further. The Duke 
| of Wellington’s administration was a reforming one, and it was in consequence 
of this that he was led to resign, his reforms having been pushed so far as to 
alarm his best friends, and ultimately to split the Tory party; and it was with 
the view of appeasing and re-uniting the shattered fragments of his own party 
that he made his celebrated declaration against Parliamentary Reform. He did not 
oppose Earl Grey until he found the Whigs were going too fast, and endanger- 
ing the state machine by the velocity of its descent to the depths of liberalism. 
The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, then, are not new converts to 
reform; they are reformers, but reformers in the constitutional sense of the 
word—who, after four years misrule of their opponents, now return to power 
to finish what they had formerly begun. 

In the preceding columns will be found a sketch of the debate on the 
election of Speaker; the reader will be struck with the complete refuta- 
| tion of all the charges brought against Sir Charles Sutton. 














The imputa- 


tion that he had leagued himself with court intrigues to procure the dismissal of 


the late Cabinet, and the dissolution of the late Parliament, was a pure fiction, 
for he was not even in town when the dissolution took place, and knew it not 
until he read it in the Gazette. Yet upon this charge the opposition was 
| concocted against him, and successfully prosecuted. Mr. Denison and Mr. Ord, 
who proposed and seconded Mr. Abercromby, were ashamed to use this argument, 
but took new ground, and declared it was proper that the Speaker should be 
chosen, not with reference to his qualifications, but to his politics, as it was ne- 
cessary that he should hold the sentiments of the majority! This is new doc- 
trine, and directly at variance with the principle held by Lord Grey and the 
Whigs in 1833, when they asked Sir Charles Sutton, as a favour, to accept the 
re-appointment. Surely if this principle was good then it should be so now, 
since there was a much larger majority adverse to the Speaker’s sentiments at 
that period than at the present. The true state of the case is, that there was no 
valid objection to the re-election of Sir Charles Sutton,—all charges against 
him fell to the ground,—and the argument which Lord John Russell, and those 
who voted with him, used, was not one of public principle, but of party rancour, 
| and in that sense the nation understands it. 





| ‘The amendment to the address we have inserted elsewhere—it will be seen 
| that it is very moderate, both in tone and substance ; it conveys no censure on 
| Ministers or impeachment of the motives of the crown—it simply expresses 
| an opinion that the dissolution of Parliament was unnecessary. Even this it will 
_be recollected was only carried by a majority of seven out of 611 who actually 
voted. 

Canada.—On the 9th of March, a highly interesting debate took place on the 
affairs of Lower Canada, when Sir Robert Peel announced that the Ministers 
had given their best attention to this embarrassing question, and had come to 
the determination ‘‘ fo send out a Representative wholly unconnected with local 
politics, altogether unembued with local prejudices, and completely unmixed with 
Canadian affairs, who should be able on the spot, to take a whole view of the ques- 
tion, and report the best means of a final adjustment.” The debate took its 
origin in consequence of a Petition presented by Mr. Roebuck, who insinuated 
| that unless all the demands were instantly granted, there would be a rebellion, 

in which the United States would take part. In reply to this improbable sur- 
mise and unguarded language, Sir Robert Peel said, 

“‘ He, Mr. Roebuck, also undertook to assure us that thirteen million inhabitants 
| of the United States of America, a country with which Great Britain at this 
moment enjoys the profoundest amity, a country with which Great Britain is 
almost daily interchanging expressions of most friendly feeling, a country with 
which Great Britain has scarcely a subject of difference—their old jealousies 

being now removed, and each, conscious that the prosperity of the other must 
| influence its own prosperity, reciprocally desiring that peace, tranquillity, and 
| good order might flourish in the other—such, Sir, I say, being the state of the 
| countries, the Hon. Gentleman thinks it fit to declare that if a rebellion should 
break out in Canada, the whole of the United States are prepared to interfere in 
our domestic quarrels, and join these rebellious Canadians. Now, Sir, I will 
not do the United States the injustice to believe, even for a moment, that they 
or any one on their behalf could have authorised the Hon. and Learned Member 
to make such a declaration within the walls of the British House of Commons. 
{Loud cheers and laughter.) I have too high an opinion of their justice and 
integrity ; but even if that opinion were wanting, I entertain such a sense of 














to enable him to complete the map and plan in a correct and proper manner. 

Mr. Atwill, 201 Broadway, has just published the following pieces of music :— 
The Lafayette Grand March, composed by Geo. Geib; The Victorine Waltz 
and Gallopade ; and the Albion Waltz, composed by Mr. R. B. Taylor, dedicated 
to Miss Summerfield. 

BENEFIT TO MR. SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 

The great benefit for Mr. Sheridan Knowles took place on Wednesday and 
was, we are happy to say, attended with the most gratifying success. Tickets 
| to the amount of $3600 were sold, and we understand that the managing com- 
mittee will be enabled, after defraying expenses, to hand over to Mr. Knowles not 
less than $3000. The whole affair, both in design and execution, is highly credit- 
able tu the city of New York. 

The entertainments were numerous and varied ; two acts of Alfred, a play by 
Mr. Knowles never yet represented in America were performed and received 
with much applause, Miss Elphinstone, from Philadelphia, sustaining the princi- 
pal female character. Miss Phillips electrified the house by her magnificent 
impersonation of Julia, in the Hunchback. Miss S. Phillips also gave much 
| delight in her songs, and the dancing of Mad. Celeste was received with the most 
unbounded applause. Nothing, indeed, could exceed the grace of her move- 
ments. All the other performers exerted themselves, much to the satisfaction of 
| the audience. Mrs. Austin was prevented by indisposition from being present, 
but Mr. Shepherd, whose rich and melodious voice is well known, volunteered 
a song in her behalf. The following address was delivered with great effect, by 
Mrs. Chapman. 














ADDRESS, 
SPOKEN BY Mrs. CHAPMAN, AT THE BENEFIT GIVEN TO JAMES SHERIDAN 

KNow_Les, aT THE Park Tueatre, Aprit 8ru. 

Written by George P. Morris, Esq. 
Nay !—Mr. Simpson !—’Tis not kind—-polite— 
To shut me out, sir’—I’m in such a fright !— 
I cannot speak the lines, I’m sure !—Oh, fy ! 
To say I must—but if I must—I’ll try! 

From him I turn to these more generous souls, 
The drama’s patrons and the friends of Knowles. 
Why what a brilliant galaxy is here! 

What stars adorn this mimick hemisphere ! 

Names that shine brightest on our country’s page ! 
The props of science—literature—the stage ! 
Above—below—around me—woman smiles, 

The fairest floweret of these western wilds— 

All come to pay the tribute of their praise 

To the first dramatist of modern days ; 

And welcome, to the green home of the free, 
With heart and hand, the bard of liberty ! 

His is a wizard wand. Its potent spell 

Broke the deep slumber of the patriot Tell ! 

And placed him on his native hills again, 

The pride and glory of his fellow men! 

The poet speaks—for Rome Virginia bleeds ! 
Bold Caius Gracchus in the forum pleads ! 
Alfred—the Great, because the good and wise, 
Bids prostrate England burst her bonds and rise ! 
Sweet Bess, the beggar’s daughter, beauty’s queen, 
Walks forth the joy and wonder of the scene ! 
The Hunchback enters—kindly—fond—severe— 
And last, behold the glorious Wife appear ! 
These are the bright creations of a mind 
Glowing with genius, chastened and refined. 

In all he’s written, be this praise his lot, 

‘“« Not one word, dying, would he wish to blot !” 

Upon my life ’tis no such easy thing 
To laud the bard, unless an eagle’s wing 
My muse would take ; and, fixing on the sun 
Her burning eye, soar as his own has done ! 

Did you speak, sir !—What, madam, did he say ? 
Wrangling !—for shame !—before your wedding-day ! 
Nay. gentle lady, by thine eyes of blue, 

And vermeil blushes, I did not mean you. 

Bless me, what friends at every glance I see! 
Artists and authors—men of high degree ; 

Grave politicians, who have weighed each chance— 
The next election, and the war with France ; 
Doctors, just come from curing half a score, 

And belles, from killing twice as many more ; 
Judges, recorders, aldermen and mayors, 

Seated, like true republicans, down stairs ! 

All wear a glow of sunshine in their faces 

Might well become Apollo and the graces, 

Except one yonder, with a look infernal, 

Like a blurr’d page from Fanny Kemble’s Journal ! 

But to my task. The muse, when I began, 
Spoke of the writer—welcome ye the man. 

Genius, at best, acts but an humble part, 
Unless obedient to an honest heart. 
And such a one is his, for whom, to-night, 
These walls are crowded with this cheering sight. 
Ye love the poet—oft have conn’d him o’er— 
Knew ye the man, ye’d love him ten times more. 
Ye criticks spare him from your tongue and quill, 
Ye gods applaud him, and ye fops be still. 
We have just heard that one or two affluent individuals have augmented the 





their shrewdness, common sense, and discretion, that I cannot believe they 
would select as their organ in this House the Hon. Member who has thought 
proper to present himself in that capacity. (Cheers, and great laughter. }” | 

A conversation took place in the House of Commons on the 3d of March, | 





on the subject of the Northeastern Boundary, which we have copied into | 12th streets,where she will be h 
this day’s paper. 
| 


Sir Robert Peel took occasion to state the position in | 


proceeds of the Benefit, by liberal and voluntary contributions. 
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TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. | 
From Washington Irving’s New Work. 

We have spoken of the huntsman Beatte, who subsequently became the 
guide of the expedition. Here he is at hiring and starting. 

“ For our own parts, the Commissioner and myself were desirous, before set- 
ting out, to procure another attendant well versed in wood-craft, who might 
serve as a hunter; for our little Frenchman would have his hands full, when in 
camp, in cooking, aud on the march, in taking care of the pack-horses. Such 
a one presented himself, or rather was recominended to us, in Pierre Beatte, a | 
half-breed of French and Osage parentage. We were assured that he was ac- 
quainted with all parts of the country, having traversed it in all directions both 
in hunting and war parties ; that he would be of use both as guide and inter- 
yreter, and that he was a first-rate hunter. 
~ 4] confess I did not like his looks when he was first pointed out tome. He 
was lounging about in an old hunting-frock and metusses, or leggings, of deer- 
skin, soiled and greased, and almost japanned by constant use. He was appa- 
rently about thirty-six years of age, square and strongly built. His features 
were not bad, being shaped not unlike those of Napoleon, but sharpened up, 
with high Indian cheek-bones. Perhaps the dusky greenish hue of his com- 
plexion added to his resemblance to an old bronze bust I had seen of the Em- 
peror. He had, however, a sallow, saturnine expression, set off by a slouched | 
woollen liat, and elf-locks that hung about his ears. 

“Such was the appearance of the man; and his manners were equally unpre- 
possessing. He was cold and laconic ; made no promises nor professions ; stated 
the terms he required for the services of himself and his horse ; which we 
thought rather high, but he showed no disposition to abate them, nor any anxiety 
to secure ovr employ. He had, altogether, more of the Red than the White 
man in his composition; and, as TI had been taught to look upon all halt-breeds 
with distrust, as an uncertain and faithless race, I would gladly have dispensed 
with the services of Pierre Beatte. We had no time, however, to look about 
for any one more to our taste, and had to make arrangements with him on the | 
spot. He then set about making his preparations for the Journey, promising to 
join us at our evening’s encampment. ° 9 bd al 55 

“We had not been long encamped, when our recently-engaged attendant, 
Beatte, the Osage half-breed, made his appearance. He came mounted on one 
horse and leading another, which seemed to be well packed with supplies for 
the expedition. Beatte was evidently an ‘old soldier”’ as to the art of taking 
care of himself, and looking out for emergencies. Finding that he was in Go- | 
vernment employ, being engaged by the Commissioner, he had drawn rations of 
tlour and bacon, and put them up so as to be weatherproof. In addition to the | 
horse for the road, and for ordinary service, which was a rough hardy animal, | 
he had another for hunting. ‘This was of a mixed breed, like himself, being a | 
cross of the domestic stock with the wild horse of the prairies; and a noble | 
steed it was, of generous spirit, fine action, and admirable bottom. He had | 
taken care to have his horses well shod at the agency. He came prepared at all | 
points for war or hunting; his rifle on his shoulder, his powder-horn and bullet- | 
pouch at his side, his hunting-knife stuck in his belt, and coils of cordage at his | 


saddle-bow, which, we were told, were /aria/s, or noused cords, used in catching | 
the wild horse. 
** Thus equipped and provided, an Indian hunter on a prairie is like a erniser 

on the ocean, perfectly independent of the world, and competent to self-protec- | 
tion and self-maintenance. He can cast himself loose from every one, shape | 
his own course, and take care of his own fortunes. 1 thought Beatte seemed to | 
feel his independence, and to consider himself superior to us all, now that we 

were launching into the wilderness. He maintained a half-proud, half-sullen 

look, and great taciturnity ; and his first care was to unpack his horses, and put 

them in safe quarters for the mght. His whole demeanour was in perfect con- 

trast to our vapouring, chattering, bustling little Frenchman. ‘The latter, too, 

seemed jealous of this new-comer. He whispered to us that these half-breeds 

were a touchy, capricious people, litle to be depended upon ; that Beatte had 

evidently come prepared to take care of himself; and that, at any moment in 

the course of our tour, he would be hable to take some sudden disgust or affront, 

and abandon us at a moment's warning, having the means of shifting for hun- | 
self, and being perfect!y at home on the prairies.” 

It has been hinted that our author had accompanied a Government expedition. 
The main body, however, had started when they arrived ; and the tourists had 
to follow them. Amongst the friends of Washington Irving was a young Swiss 
count, brimful of romance and enthusiasm ; he is the person alluded to in the 
following 


NIGHT PIECE. 

*‘ Hoping to reach the encampment of the rangers before nightfall, we pushed | 
on until twilight, when we were obliged to halt on the vorders of a ravine. The 
rangers bivouacked under trees, at the bottom of the dell, while we | 
pitched our tent on a rocky knoll near a running stream. The night came 
on dark and overcast, with flying clouds and much appearance of raim.— 
The fires of the rangers burnt brightly in the dell, and threw strong masses of 
light upon the robber-looking groups that were cooking, eating, and drinking 
around them. ‘Io add to the wildness of the scene, several Osage Indians, 
visiters from the village we had passed, were mingled among the men. ‘Three 
of them came and seated themselves by our fire. They watched every thing | 
that was going on round them in silence, and looked like figures of monumental 
bronze. We gave them food, and what they most relished, coffee ; for the In- 
dians partake in the universal fondness for this beverage which pervades the 
West. When they had made their supper, they stretched themselves side by 
side before the fire, and began a low nasal chant, drumming with their hands 
upon their breasts, by way of accompaniment. This chant seemed to consist of 
regular staves, every One terminating, not in a melodious cadence, but in the 
abrupt interjection, hah! uttered almost like a hiccup. This chant, we were 
told by our interpreter Beatte, related to ourselves, our treatment of them, and | 
all that they knew of our plans. In one part they spoke of the count, whose | 
animated character and eagerness for Indian enterprise had struck their fancy ; 
and they indulged in some waggery about him and the young Indian beauties, 
that produced great merriment among our half-breds.”’ 


‘““THE STOICS OF THE WOODS, THE MEN WITHOUT A TEAR.” 

“The Indians that I have had an opportunity of seeing in real life are quite 
different from those described in poetry. ‘They are by no means the stoics that 
they are represented—taciturn, unbending, without a tear or a smile. Taciturn 
they are, it is true, when in company with White men, whose good will they | 
distrust, and whose language they do not understand; but the White man is 
equally taciturn under like circumstances. When the Indians are among them- | 
selves, however, there cannot be greater gossips. Half their time is taken up | 
in talking over their adventures in war and hunting, and in telling whimsical | 
stories. ‘They are great mimics and buffoons also ; and entertain themselves ex- | 
cessively at the expense of the Whites with whom they have associated, and | 
who have supposed them impressed with profound respect for their grandeur and | 
dignity. They are curious observers, noting every thing in silence, but with a | 
keen and watching eye, occasionally exchanging a glance or a grunt with each | 
other, when any thing particularly strikes them, but reversing all comments until | 
they are all alone. Then it is that they give full scope to criticism, satire, mimic- | 
ry, and mirth 

**In the course of my journey along the frontier, I have had repeated opportu- | 
nities of noticing their excitability and boisterous merriment at their games ; and | 
have occasionally noticed a group of Osages sitting round a fire, until a late 
hour of the night, engaged in the most animated and lively conversation. and at | 
times making the woods resound with peals of laughter 

“ As far as I can judge, the Indian of poetical fiction is like the shepherd of 
pastoral romance—a mere personification of imaginary attributes.” 

** 4 HINT POR CROSSING A RIVER.” 

“Tt was now that our worthies, Beatte and Tonish, had an opportunity of dis- | 
playing their Indian adroitness and resource. At the Osage village which we | 
had passed a day or two before, they had procured a dried buffalo skin. This 
was now produced; cords were passed through a number of small eye-holes | 
with which it was bordered, and it was drawn up until it formed a kind of deep 
trough. Sticks were then placed athwart it on the inside, to keep it in shape ; 
our camp equipage and a part of our baggage were placed within, and the sin- 
gular bark was carried down the bank and set afloat. A cord was attached to the 
prow, which Beatte took between his teeth, and, throwing himself into the water, 
went a-head, towing the bark after him, while Tonish followed behind, to keep | 
it steady and to propel it. Part of the way they had foot-hold, and were enabled | 
to wade, but in the main current they were obliged to swim. The whole way 


they whooped and yelled in the Indian style, until they landed safely on the op- 
posite shore 


} 
| 
! 


“The Commissioner and myself were so well pleased with this Indian mode | 
of ferriage, that we determined to trust ourselves in the buffalo hide. | 

“Our men having recrossed with their cockleshell bark, it was drawn ashore, 
half filled with saddles, saddle-bags, and other luggage, amounting to at least a 
hundred weight, and being again placed in the water, I was invited to take my 
seat. It appeared to me pretty much like the embarkation of the wise men of 
Jotham, who went to sea in a bowl: I stepped in, however, without hesitation, 
though as cautionary as possible, and sat down on the top of the luggage, the 
margin of the hide sinking to within a hand's breadth of the water's edge. Ri- 
fles, fowling-pieces, and other articles of small bulk were then handed in, until I 
protested against receiving any more freight. We then launched forth upon the 
stream, the bark being towed and propelled as before 

“It was with a sensation, half serious, half comic, that I found mvself thus 
afloat, on the skin of a baffalo, in the midst of a wild river, surrounded by a wil- 
derness, and towed along by a half savage, whooping and yelling like a devil 
incarnate. ‘To please the vanity of little Tonish, I discharged the double-bar- 
relled gun to the right and left, when in the centre of the stream. The report 








y i aut he | he rivetted the attention of the whole court upon him, then fixin 
echoed along the woody shores, and was answered by shouts from some of t ' e 4 

rangers, to the great po vn of the little Frenchman, who took to himself nestly on the judge, he began—** May it please your honour, 
“who and get your living by thieving. 


| daily seen and doue. 
and were posted at the doors of prisoners previous to trial ; while some with dark 


| and savage countenances, with souls on fire for vengence, walked sullenly up and 


| their lives, till the death of the High Priest, a period, probably, equivalent to 


| abode with the father, the brother, the husband, who was doomed here to dwell. 


| terrors of speedy death, the frantic joy of unexpected deliverance, which fear- 


| developments of man’s heart. 
| perhaps discern some unhappy being flying towards the city for his life, on foot, 


| with eyes that watched for blood. 


Che Albion. 








the whole glory of this Indian mode of navigation. a 
“Our voyage was accomplished happily: the Commissioner was ferried 
across with equal success, and all our effects were brought over in the same | 
manner. Nothing could equal the vain-glorious vapouring of little Tonish, as he | 


strutted about the shore, and exulted in his superior skill and knowledge to the | 


a » city of New York, which for beauty of prospect : 
rangers. Beatte, however. kept his proud, saturnine look, without asinile. He | pee ee bee and walks. fine sea ‘bathing and. fishing, acttetaaes bya 
had a vast contempt for the ignorance of the rangers, and felt that he had been | situation whatever. The house is about 120 teet in length, the largest part of which 

His only observation was, ** Dey now see de Indian | has been constructed and purposely calculated for a genteel Hotel or Boardin 
| | and will afford accommodations for more than 100 lodgers, with several large 
| for families. 


—>—- 
THE CITY OF REFUGE. r 


under-valued by them. 
good for someting, any how !” 


FROM WILLIAM HOWITT’S PANTIKA 
They had now full time to observe the character of this place, and contemplated 
it with a sad interest. It was but a small city, but it was enclosed with high and 
strong walls. 


maintenance of the fugitives, seemed to constitute the chief wealth of the 
inhabitants ; part of whom, accustomed to the melancholy scenes perpetually 
passing, went to and fro, and looked upon flight and fear, and the shedding of 
blood, with eyes of unobseryant apathy; while another portion passed their 
time in attending the tribunal, watching the events, and listening to the extra- 
ordinary details of the daily trials. Some circumstance was for ever occurring 
to gratify the thirst of novelty; to sooth their unappeasable love of seeing and 
telling striking or singular things. And truly strange and fearful were the things 
Dreadful the guilt, the passion, the vengeance that were 
compelled to flee, and abide their judgment here. 

Within the city, strong guards paraded the streets, surrounded the tribunal, 


down, with fierce rolling eyes, impatient of the day of trial, which should give 
their victims to their hands. Others who had been acquitted of the charge of 
murder, but found guilty of manslaughter, and, therefore, doomed here to spend 


their own existence, sauntered about or sat in the sun, objects of the most 
pitiable dejection ; watching, with vague, dreamy eyes, the clouds or the people 
in the streets, or the very sparrows that chattered and fought in the dust before 
them. It was fearful to know that you were daily amongst murderers, and men 
in whom the excess of passion and guilt had slain ail the peace and hopes of life. 
Yet every precaution was taken which could prevent injury to the fugitives from 
their pursuers, or from their own hands,—often more to be dreaded ; every one 
entering the city was examined, and their weapons of offence taken away ; and 
daily were families coming, some from the distant parts of [srael, to take up their 


Many a curious, many a moving scene did they present. Women with their 
children, might be continually seen coming down the hills, with their ass laden 
with all their little worldly wealth ; weary, vet persevering wayfarers, leaving all 
their old abodes, and old familiar friends, to cheer the one unfortunate heart, 
imprisoned in the city of crime and sorrow. Often, too, might the laden wagon, 
the gay chariot of the wealthy, be seen coming on the same errand. 

Such were the scenes which Dalphon and Shallum witnessed. Now they 
would attend the tribunal, and behold those instances of human passion, the 


fully impress the spectators ; and listen to relations full of wonder, and curious 
Now they would sit on the house-top, and 


or on steed, alone, or guarded by a troop of friends ; and, perhaps, as he neared 
the gate, see his enemies, already before him, start from their ambush and slay 
him on the spot. 


It was a terrible circumstance, that every highway to the city, notwithstanding 


It was surrounded by hills of considerable elevation ; and to the | are now ready to engage rooms for the season, anid every roum ‘could peter 
north and west, the heights of Hermon rose grandly and boldly to the view. | engaged in a few days, if desirable. ‘To a person well qualified, who will ag 

Little trade or manufacture of any species of goods appeared in the place : the | keep the house inthe best style, liberal inducements will be offered by the owne 
| revenues of lands devoted to public justice, and the money drawn from the 


April 11, 





& a eyes ear. 
you ve and 
The face of the judge reddened, and yg 


mediately exclaimed, ** Turn to the Jury, Sir !”’ 
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| particulars, enquire at 12 Wall street, of J. M. Henriques, 
| floor and east side of the entry, between 10 and 3 o'clock. 


and hourly, during the season, The contiguity to the city of New York, 
and excellent accommodations of steam boats, render this a most desi 
ation for men of business who wish to give their families the benefit: of fine co 
| air, and attend to business daily in the city—as the time consumed | 
treet and the Island is not much more than 25 minutes. M 


every quarter of an hour, and will stop at the wharf to !and passengers. f 
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The Newark, Elizabeth Town, Amboy, and Philadelphia steam boats pass almost 
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Wm. Bard, 
Peter Harmony, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, 
Peter Remsen, j 
John Duer, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole durauon of life, or for a limited Period, 


The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 


Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 





Age. 1 year. ge. year. | Age. year. | Age. 1 year 
i4 072] 26 107] 33 148| 50 1 uf 
15 077) 27 112] 39 157| 51 197 
i6 084] 28 120] 40 169] 52 2 02 
17 086] 29 128] 41 178| 53 2 10 
18 089 30 I 31 42 1 85 54 218 
19 0 90 3l 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 091 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 097] 35 136] 47 193] 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 143 | 49 1 94 








Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 


Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 43 per cent 
“ “ ¥ 4 “ ~~ 


100 3 fur 5 months, 
- “ 100 ss for 2 months, 3 & & 
TRUSTEES. 


Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 

P. G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
S. Van Rensaeiler, 
Isaac Bronson, 
Jacob Lorillard, 
Thos. Suffern, 


James Kent, 
H.C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Mc Bride, 
John J, Astor, 


WM. BAPD, President, 
March 21I-ly, 


Benj. Knower. 
John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 

F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 








the precautions of the law, decreeing the width, the goodness, the clearness of 
the road, and the erection of bridges to facilitate the chances of escape, was beset 
The nooks and hollows, the little openings 
between the hills, were tenanted by lyers-in-wait, who there erected rude booths 
of boughs and turf, and were ready at any sound of approach to peep forth. The 
flying wretch who traversed these roads with his life in his hands, and beheld 
the guide-posts with the large words Refuge! Refuge! upon them, like voices 
of ominous warning sounding in his soul, saw, to his inexpressible terror, as he 
drew near to the city, wild, ferocious countenances put forth, fierce glaring eyes 
gleam, from the black and smoky huts of many a hidden hollow. 

The wretch who had borne the tedium of many years in the city, smitten at 
length with a quenchless desire of liberty and home, and hoping, perhaps, that 


| the flight of time, so burdensome to himself, had conquered the vengeful spirit of 


his adversary, would suddenly sally forth, and find that hatred was stronger than 
the fear of death. Here would his unweariable foe descry him, spring upon him, 
and stretch him in his blood. 

They would observe some woe-begone man, seated on the city wall for days 
and weeks, gazing fixedly, intensely, on some point on the distant horizon, for in 
that direction should the friend, the succour come, to save him by a certain day ; 
and as the day drew nearer, more eagerly and wildly would he look and look. 
Inthe earliest dawn of morning, amid the latest gleam of eve, would he be discern- 
ed; and after it came not, perhaps some eye that had noted him, day by day, on 
his station, would miss him, and he would be found a battered mass at the rocky 
foot of the wall. 

—__—-_- 


Vavicties. 


Married, on Sunday the 6th inst., at Cheltenham, William Buckle, Esq. to 
Miss Jane Davies. 
At first young William, blushing, sigh’d, 
And oft to pop the question tried ; 
Till, after many an effort strong, 
"Twas found the Buckle had a tongue. 
He boldly then began to woo, 
And made dear Jenny Buckle too. 
Upon the victory he chuckles, 
Which fastens thus a pair of Buckles. 


CHOICE OF A SPEAKER; OR THURSDAY'S DEBATE IN BRIEF. 
Ministers —Commons of England make a stand— 
Shall it be said in this our land 
That merit sues in vain? 
Shall eighteen years of labour hard 
No portion win of kind regard— 
Nor recompense obtain ! 
That one so fit should lose the chair, 
Is neither rational nor fair— 
*T will stain reforming banners ! 
Then, gentles, never make a fuss, 
But come and act along with us, 
And don't oppose good Manners. 
House.—No Manners Sutton we pursue, 
We only seek to turn out you— 
No more, ye cozening elves, 
Indulge this sentimental whim, 
We see your game—one word for him, 
And twenty for yourselves. 

A Neat Compliment.—One of the neatest compliments on record is that paid 
by Lord Camden to Fox, that “ his price was immortality, and he knew that pos- 
terity would pay it.” 

An Independent Elector. —* I suppose, neighbour,” said one elector to another, 
“you'll give a plumper for Mr , as you did before!”’ “* No,” said the other, 
“] don’t think I shall—the beef wasn’t dressed to my mind at hia last election 


rhe 


dinner! 


Daily Bread —In a bookseller’s list of Evangelical works, very lately issued, 
occurs the following item :—* Daily Bread, boards.” 





Chummy’s Wit.—A chimney-sweep was examined as a witness in a cause 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 


this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month, 








Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 











The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The 


greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 


of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pas- 


sage, apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 


GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, 





tannia, Orpheus, North America, 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 


The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their ships, 


will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 




















hips. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from\Days of Sailing from 
; New-York ortsmuuth, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, April 10, June |, 
Samson, Chadwick, ~ ~ 
Toronto, Griswold, May 1, = 2, 
President, Moore, 7 6 July |, 
Ontario, " ——_ oo ai 
Westminster, H. L.Champlin| June |, — 
New Ship Sebor, | > ©, Ang. 1, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin} - 2, * 10, 
Canada, Britton, | July 1, * 20, 
New Ship | | 7 wy Sept. ly 
Hannibal, Hebard, | - & “10, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, Au 1 % 20 











g. 
‘These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 


best materials, copper and c .pper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpoo!] Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 


ye > ag rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the shi 


s. 
For Peight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on bearc the shps ; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 69 Southstreet, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Froné street, or to 

GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 


toland and receive passengers,from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from Spy Gating Srom 
. ‘ew York. verpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,)Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
oscoe, Delano, = 8, 8, bo 8 “24, * 24, % 24, 
Hibernia, Wilson, 1 18s . 16, a 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, 24, “* 24, 24, . oe * 8, 
Rerepe , Marshall, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, * 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, \Holdrege, 4 8, bs 8, = 8, 2a, 24) 24, 
Columbus, ob, “16, “16, * 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, 24, 24, 24, - 8, “* 8 * 8B 
South America, /Waterman, Mar. I, July 1, Nov. 1, ; 16, * 16, * 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, ~ 8, bs 8, = 8) “* 24, * 24, * 24, 
Britannia, Waite, - 16, 16, 16,|May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, a ” & “= &.o A? 8 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1, . 16, * 16, * 16, 
Inde endence, Nye, b 8, - 8, oy 8 ‘ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
North Amer‘ca, =| Dixey, 16, ‘ 16, * 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian Harris, “24, % 24, * o4f & go we gw 8 





These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 


rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind, The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 


Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 


parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
; . OODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Stares, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON, N. Y. 
; : Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN K Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 








before Lord Ellenborough, who asked him why he did not wash and dress him- | 
self when he came into a court of justice. ‘ Dress myself, my Lord,” said the | 
sweep, “I am dressed as much as your Lordship.” ‘ How is that?” said the | 


| judge. “* Why, my Lord,” replied the witness, “ you are in your working clothes, | 


and so am [.” 


Two or three days previous to the late general election, two candidates for a 
northern county met in a ball-room: “ Why do you sit still,” inquired a friend 
of one of them, “ whilst your opponent is tripping it so assiduously with the 
electors’ wives and daughters?” The aspirant for parliamentary fame replied, “I 
have no objection to his dansing for the county, if I am allowed to sit for it.” 

Beware of Chronology.—I would be guarded in my chronology, from the cir- | 
cumstance of a choleric Milesian, in whose company I lately had the misfortune | 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days ef Sarling from 
a ew-York, ® Havre. 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb.24, June 24, Oct.24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8,April24, Aug.!6,) ** 16, * 8, “ 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ** 16,May 8, ‘** 24,)Mar. 1, “ 16, “* & 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “24, “* 16,Sept. 8] ** 8,July 1, ‘* 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1.) “* 24, ** 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, {Richardson,| ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.16, “14 @& * I, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt] ‘* 16, June 8, “ 24,JApril i, * 16, “ 8, 
Poland, Anthony, “ 24, “ 16, Oct. 8] “ 8, Aug. 1, “* 16, 
Erie, J.Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,] ‘“* 24, ** 24, Dec.24, 
Albany, Hawkins, 8, June 24, Oct. 16,) “ 16, “* 8, “ I, 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,JMay 1, “* 16,Jan. &, 
ully, C.A.Forbes| “* 24, ‘“ 16,Dec. 8 “ 8,Sept. 1, ‘* 16 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. , * wa? SS eo oO OM 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ‘** 8, July 24, “* 16) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. Is 
Diese J. Rockett, | “* 16,Aug. 8, ‘“* 24)June 1, “ 16, “ 8s 





These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


is nve- 
to dine, insisting upon parading me, because I saw cause to demur his assertion | dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and co 


that “ it was Bradshaw, the regicide, who married Miss Mary Ann Tree, of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre !” 

Scan. Mag.—A witness lately examined before a judge in a case of slander, 
was requested to repeat the precise words spoken. ‘The witness hesitated until | 


| nience, including wines and stores of every description. 


| subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except 
| the expenses actually incurred. 


Goodefsent to either of the 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 


JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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